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Camera-Happiness on the Old Farm 
FREDERICK B. HODGES 


“aq\N ideal place to photograph, is the 
Ai old farm. I always feel, as I take 
the road that leads there, a stimulus 
to make pictures. There is that 
2S bout this winding way, this mellow, 
old road, that is infectious; poetry underlies 
every inch of it and I long to set up my camera 
and make a picture that will approximate in its 
message the charm of the road itself. I say 
approximate, it being at once evident that to 
show clearly and. absolutely its charm, and 
interpret the spirit that pervades it, is impossible. 
It has an air of perfect tranquillity, it holds a 
succession of idyllic delights that can never be 
put in pictures and affords me a sense of con- 
tentment that no picture could cause me to feel. 


The Road 


A spirit of peace broods over this old road, 
and a lovely serenity wells up from its earthy 
way, enveloping me in its embrace. When I 
take my way along it, it seems like a beautiful 
lane, winding as softly as a path between the 
fleecy clouds in the sky. I always have the 
feeling that the old byway is glad of my com- 
pany, a feeling I like to have as I stray here and 
there in Nature’s haunts. If we have more of 
this feeling, as we roam the country-side, we will 
find more camera-happiness. Do you know 
what camera-happiness is? Not every camera- 
owner does. It is a worth-while sort of happiness, 
and the old farm is just the place to find a full 
measure of it. We have it when we stand on the 
soft and colorful earth and watch the tender, 
shadowy lights flashed over our groundglass, 
realizing that we can perpetuate and keep alive 
these delights and fleeting charms of Nature. 
The old farm is never the same; its skies are 





varying, it seems to have almost human moods; 
but the invisible magic is always there and never 
fails to refresh and satisfy. 

However, an ordinary, commonplace farm 
It must be, like mine, an old farm 


will not do. 





with the softening influence of years; with an 
air of natural perfection that makes it seem as 
if it had quietly floated down from the heavens 
and nestled in Nature’s arms, a bit of the earth 
freighted with camera-happiness. You can own 
such a farm as this, just as I own mine—in spirit. 
You know what Emerson said, “Miller owns 
this field, Locke that, and Manning the woodland 
beyond. But none of them owns the landscape. 
There is a property in the horizon which no man 
has but he whose eye can integrate all the parts, 
that is the poet.” 

Away from the main highway, set apart by 
itself, with meadows and fields and pastures, 
with brook and marsh and wood, reached by a 
beautiful road, this farm is a place in which to 
dream and meditate and is indeed ideal for the 
poet of the sensitive plate. But, when you find 
your old farm, before you make any pictures 
there, roam over its acres and blend yourself into 
its spirit. Let your eye wander across the swerv- 
ing lines of the knolls and hollows to the slopes 
of deeper green, and farther away to the infinite 
skies. 

The Wood 


“How sweet it is, when mother fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood.” 
Wordsworth. 


Sir Thomas Browne said, “We carry within 
us the wonders we see without.” And our own 
philosopher, Thoreau, said, “There is no beauty 
in the sky, but in the eye that beholds it.” When 
I go to the old farm, then, I find what I take 
with me in my heart. Any interpretation of 
Nature is really an interpretation of ourselves; 
these trees, fields, rivers, brooks and lakes, are 
only what we make them. 

My love of Nature leads me to think that each 
part of the old farm holds the most potent 
attractions; but a certain latent power seems to 
lurk in the wood and follow me along the little 
pathways among the great spreading trees, and 
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THE ROAD TO THE OLD FARM 


I look about me with a sweetness of thought 
and a charming feeling of mystery. It is the 
exhilaration of wildwood-poetry; it is the rich 
vein of impressive seriousness; it is the wonderful 
decorative achievement; it is Nature’s sustained 
strength and beauty, yes, all these and more 
that draw me always back to the wood. 

It seems to me that the most spiritless must be 
affected by Nature’s appearance here, for the 
plainest of its pictures is never unrelieved by a 
needed touch and every mood is met with sym- 
pathy. But if you persist in suppressing your 
imagination, if you lose your flexibility of thought 
and confine your attention to externals alone, 
you will surely fail to reach the deeper springs of 
feeling and your work will remain commonplace. 
The esthetic significances of Nature are elusive 
and your good intentions will flit along the path 
ahead of you and disappear, unless you keep 
your love and faith high in the ascendency. 

Sometimes, as I stand and look “far down the 
forest’s green arcade”, I have a peculiar feeling 
that the old trees are wiser than I and that 
stealing along the woods-edge with the strangely- 
flickering light, are the secrets of Nature I dream 
of. O wood, where the cool shadows throw over 
me their quiet charm; where the mosses lie deep; 
where the ferns wave softly in the breeze; where 
the brook runs, dark and still! 


The Marsh 


“Hard by are swamps and marshes, reedy fens.” 


The marsh is a place of heavy shadows, beau- 
tiful lights on the water, glowing spots of color, 





FREDERICK B. HODGES 


and your day there will be one of absorbing 
interest and filled with delightful imagery. There 
is nothing quite like the hush of the marsh, and 
your consciousness takes on a clearer freshness 
as you form new friendships with Nature’s 
charms there. On some days I have had the 
feeling that in the marsh the real and the unreal 
are mingled, so strong is its inescapable haze of 
romance. 

In its dark mirrors vou see reflected all your 
best thoughts of Nature, and the lovely pictures 
around you have a master’s touch in the richness 
of their tender light of glowing quiet. The brook 
of black water is lost under the green-mantled 
arms of the alders and willows and low-lying 
growths, and the holy quiet inspires a feeling of 
reverence. 

The waterway in the marsh is a contented 
stream, lingering and musing as if loth to leave. 
There is a caress in its voice, a sweetness in its 
speech as I hear its low whispers floating on its 
surface, the same soft whispers that are ever 
following me about the old farm. It is edged by 
a beautiful green that seems to spread to all the 
verdure near. Here, it may be a group of birches 
with gleaming stems; there, a row of cedars 
drooping close to the water; again, it is a solitary 
pine or a graceful hemlock; always the restful 
green rebounds to them all. 

But alas! I cannot show these things in my 
pictures of the marsh; nowhere else is there such 
an elusive spirit, such an absorbing magic, such 
intensity of mystery, such somberness of shadow, 
such refinement of color or such all-pervading 
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stillness, and nowhere else am I so wide of the 
mark. The marsh fairly breathes weirdness; 
but to picture it is impossible. 


The Brook 


“There where the brook, transilient, softly plays 
With muffled plectrum on her harp of stones.” 


The brook and the camera seem inseparably 
linked. My friendship with both and my love of 
Nature are intensified when I wander along its 
winding way, looking for places to set my camera. 
There is not a common sight or sound, not a 
lingering trace of dissatisfaction. I know no 
brook that can equal that of the old farm; it 
takes on a changed form and assumes a different 
manner when it enters the boundaries of these 
quiet acres. 


“°Tis that loveliest stream. 
I’ve learned by heart its sweet and devious course 
By frequent tracing, as a lover learns 
The features of his best-beloved’s face.” 





THE WOOD 








FREDERICK B. HODGES 


O wild brook, there is ever a note of cheerin your 
voice! the trees leaning shadily over you are 
refreshed by it and their affectionate answers 
fill me with quiet charm. 

If you pursue happiness with your camera on 
the old farm, its acres will seem a different place; 
its pastures will be running over with an absorb- 
ing beauty; its fields aflame with golden charm; 
its woods and marsh ablaze with a fire of never- 
ending wonder; and, best of all, its brook of 
silvery voice and pleasant ways will have a better 
and deeper meaning for you. Do you wonder 
that I find so much in one old farm? It is be- 
cause I know every fence-corner, know where all 
the flowers grow and when they bloom; it is 
because my eyes are fuller of the flush of spring 
and the glow of summer there, and my ears 
fuller of the songs they sing. 

When you know a place well enough, you find 
in it something that fairly compels vou to go 
there again’ and again. Nature’s intangible 
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mystery has thrown its glamour over you. Many 
times I think of it at night, and the brook running 
swiftly in its pebbly path seems to be calling me 
to hurry there again. I think of a group of 
leaves I saw, shaken by the wind, or the waving 
alders fringing the stream. The songs of the 
brook must never leave vou; you must be haunted 
by the woodland of soft lights and softer shadows: 


“This glade of water and this one green field, 
The spot was made by Nature for herself.” 
With the sheep wandering in graceful groups 
over the sunlit spaces, and through the soft 
shadows in the little hollows the landscape seems 
to breathe an air of gentleness. 
It has been said, that “Art is a living force.” 
To keep it alive we must be true to our convic- 





THE MARSH 


each phase of charm in meadow, pasture, hillside 
and road, must be in your thoughts; then you 
will know camera-happiness. 


The Sheep 


**A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by.” 


On the old farm, the sheep live in their own 
special pasture, a rolling field with the brook at 
its side. If you see it on one of those clear, 
sunny days, you never forget it. Overhead a 
sky of purest blue, dotted with bits of fleece. 
At your feet and spreading away before you, a 
field of purest green, dotted with bits of fleece. 





FREDERICK B. HODGES 


tions; we must interpret, not copy, Nature. If 
a painter went with you to the sheep-pasture, 
he would produce a result quite different from 
yours, he would paint what he saw, while you 
would paint what the camera saw. Therefore, 
we must bend the camera to our wills, and record 
in our pictures our poetic feeling, our idealism, 
what the eye of our inner consciousness sees. 
Only by doing this, can we uphold those great 
principles that stand for art. 

A straight, literal photograph of microscopical 
sharpness throughout is pleasing as a photo- 
graph, seldom more. It causes none of those 
mysterious and wonderful sensations that mean 
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the highest and best sources of enjoyment. We 
do not see the landscape with the wiry hardness 
that many would have us believe. It is not, 
as I have said before, a literal, sharply defined 
Nature that delights us; it is the spirit of the 
scene. Our senses are most delicately charmed 
by beauty suggested. Successful work by a man 
who is guided by his poetic sense, who takes a 
bit of Nature and pictures his emotions, is beyond 
analysis; it possesses an extraordinary charm 
and we love it without knowing exactly why. 
The influence of such pictures is like a part of the 
mighty force that inspired their making. 

Along these paths we must make our own way; 
we can never succeed by imitating another’s 
work; for in doing that we become blind and 
incapable of receiving impressions, and all we 
have done is to take on another’s mannerisms. 

A working territory like the old farm keeps 
you studying the effects of Nature closely; it 
keeps you trying to find new pictures over the 
same ground, which is good discipline for you. 
In going about, constantly looking for new 
pictures in new places, we are apt to see only the 





THE BROOK 





FREDERICK B. HODGES 


superficial. Thoreau said, “Ah! when a man has 
traveled, and robbed the horizon of his native 
fields of its mystery and poetry, its indefinite 
promise, tarnished the blue of distant mountains 
with his feet, when he has done this, he may 
begin to think of another world. What is this 
longer to him?” These are words of wisdom 
that should be heeded. 


The Cattle 
“Where the cattle come in the heat of the day, 
To drink from the cooling stream, 
And then stand under the leafy trees, 
Content to idly dream.” 
Alzuma W. Hodges. 
The air of quiet serenity the cattle give to the 
old farm-pasture is one of the distinctively 
individual touches of charm we are constantly 
finding in this place of camera-happiness. The 
rounded knolls and the rough, marshy spots, 
seem to need the dash of color and grace of form 
the cattle lend them. When I go to this place of 
temptations, it is hard to pass the narrow lane 
that leads to the pasture. I know that in the 
morning I shall find the quiet, slow-moving 
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THE CATTLE 


creatures wandering out in the open, feeding on 
the golden, sunlit grass, or lying in graceful 
curves in the shade; that in the afternoon they 
will be feeding closer to the wood, and later at 
the brook-side watering-place with their heads 
pointed toward the old barn, and soon lying at 
their ease there under the old apple tree where 
I have made their picture many a time. 

But it is not the cattle, the sheep, or any 
material thing, that gives a vital touch to the 
old farm. Take with you no nobleness of design, 
no true spirit of love, no worship of your Maker, 
and you will go there fruitlessly if you intend to 
bring away, either in your heart or your plate- 
holder, worth-while results. 

Within the confines of the old farm are count- 
less unwritten poems, as many unmade pictures 
and always lessons of priceless value. Your 
attitude is the factor of major importance. Of 
what use is it, in the last analysis, to make 
pictures or study Nature, if we do not add some- 
thing to that wonderful single quality we keep 
when we enter the next life. Our characters 


must have been made just a little more perfect 








FREDERICK B. HODGES 


with each achievement or we have failed. Do 
not make the mistake of thinking that I go too 
far when I speak thus seriously in connection 
with making pictures. Nothing is done in the 
right spirit, or has a permanent effect on the 
future, unless it is based on the moral. Said 
Thoreau, “Man cannot afford to be a naturalist, 
to look at Nature directly, but only with the side 
of his eye. He must look through and beyond 
her.” 

When you have found an old farm, you will 
have been introduced to a new circle of friends, 
friends worth having, who respond to all your 
moods and greet you lovingly. Surely, you will 
be attentive and observing and try interestedly 
to see all the charms they are so eloquently ex- 
pressing to you, and find inspiration in them. 
Try to feel that you are in a different world when 
you are on the old farm. 

The seasons there are to me the seasons 
personified. The first warm day in spring, I go 
there to get the mysterious sensation that only 
the perfect spirit of the season can give me. In 
summer likewise. In June on the old farm, it 
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is not the clever suggestion of summer a warm 
day may bring, but the actuality. And, in the 
autumn when the Great Painter has begun His 
work, no other place so unalterably means 
autumn as the old farm. 

What we know as Nature was made by Him 
whose art is perfect; we cannot hope to improve 
upon it. If we fail to heed this fact, we will fail 
to get much out of it. No matter what phase 
of the old farm’s beauty you try to picture, from 
the delicate modeling of the shadows on the 
forest-floor, to the blaze of sunlight over the 
meadow, be true to yourself; your own vision of 


Nature is the only one you are safe with. Not 
the least of your mission as a camerist is to show 
people how to see what they ought to see, and 
in this way cause them to realize the noble 
qualities of Nature—feel her spiritual appeal 
and be alive to her charm, no matter how simple 
the form. Undeniably, we all see Nature in a 
more ideal way than we think; indeed, however 
fleeting our glance, what we see is more or less 
colored by our mind. Strengthen your friend- 
ship with Nature, then, in a definite way, where 
so much exists that appeals to the instinct of an 
artist—on an Old Farm. 


Photographing Small Creatures 


CORNELIA CLARKE 


HE photography of mother earth’s 
small creatures proves very inter- 
esting as well as instructive to those 
’ who indulge in it. The insect-world 
kone opens up a remarkable field for 
intensive study to those who find pleasure in it. 
There are three fundamental essentials in this 
line of work. First of all, unlimited patience and 
good nerves; second, a genuine fondness for the 
subjects photographed. It is also a great aid to 
have a practical knowledge of the ways and modes 
of living of these little creatures of the field, 
forest and wayside. 

The beetles engaged in rolling a ball were ob- 
jects of never-failing interest to me as a child and 
I used to spend hours observing them. I some- 
times even tried to assist them in rolling their 
ball over obstacles; but I found that this was 





inadvisable, for they would become alarmed, 
invariably leave the ball, and betake themselves 
to places of hiding. The balls are made of dung 
with a small mixture of mud. One beetle seems 
to balance the ball or push it before him while 
the other pushes with his hind legs. They meet 
with absurd tumbles during the course of their 
progress over rough ground. These are taken 
cheerfully and in good part. Each picks himself 
up quickly and resumes practically the same posi- 
tion as before. The beetles roll their ball until 
they find a suitable place in which to bury it. 
They dig a burrow about the size of a fist, roll the 
ball into it and cover the top of the opening with 
rubbish. The eggs of this sacred beetle, or scarab, 
hatch in about twenty-eight days, and a tiny new 
scarab appears. No wonder the ancient Egyp- 
tians considered this beetle a symbol of the resur- 
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““THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER!” 
THE CRICKETS 
CORNELIA CLARKE 
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STRINGS OF PEARLS 


rection. They imagined that the scarab buried 
its ball in the earth much as they themselves 
buried their mummied dead. They thought that 
if new scarabs could come forth from the ball 
under the warmth-giving rays of the sun-god, a 
glorified body could spring in the end from the 
buried dust of a human being. 

The grasshoppers, here pictured, were caught 
in my garden and placed in a box. I obtained a 
stalk of water-grass and planted it firmly in my 
drive-way where there was no other material of 
any kind to obstruct the view. I focused with 


my camera on this and made everything ready 
to make the picture, even to the pulling of the 
Then, I arranged the 


slide in the plateholder. 





CORNELIA CLARKE 


grasshoppers on the grass, one resting comfort- 
ably in the corner and the other beginning to 
climb up the leaf. With bulb in hand I watched 
the progress of events and when just the right 
pose was attained I pressed the bulb. This result 
was not accomplished the first time, by any 
means. At first, the grasshopper in the corner 
turned around and began to climb up the stalk; 
several times he leaped to the ground, and 
several times he made a wild leap when the other 
grasshopper climbed up to him. The climbing 
one was equally difficult to manage, and leaped 
off several times before he came up to the other 
one, or else he would climb almost to the one in 
the corner and give a violent leap over his head. 
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You will see in the accompanying illustrations 
two crickets crossing antennz. Perhaps they are 
relating the latest gossip in their small world. 
Perhaps they are discussing the prospects of the 
harvest or imparting the information as to 
where stores of food may be found. At any rate, 
the crossing of antennz seems to be their means 
of communication. If one places a finger in con- 
tact with one of the antenne, the cricket will act 
as if he had been given an electric shock. They 
always seem to form their opinions of any object 
which they wish to investigate by touching it 
more or less cautiously with their antennee. These 
crickets were photographed in much the same 
manner as the grasshoppers. 

In the flower-garden, at the back of my house, 
a number of garden-spiders took up their resi- 
dence last summer. Upon going, into the garden 
early one morning in September, I noticed that 
their webs were covered with beautiful dew- 
drops. I fitted my camera with the best lens for 





BUMBLE-BEE 








IN IRIS CORNELIA CLARKE 


enlarging and selected one of the most perfect 
webs. Very carefully I suspended a black cloth 
behind it and, adjusting my camera to a very 
small section of *the web, I made a photograph 
of the lovely, gleaming dew-pearls enlarged as 
much as possible by using the double-extension 
of the bellows stretched to its utmost capacity. 
It was necessary for the morning to be a very still 
one, and I used a wooden box the height of the 
web so as to avoid any vibration of the camera. 

One morning I noticed several bumble-bees 
sipping nectar from my iris-blossoms. I picked 
all but one of the flowers, which were in full 
bloom, and set up a tablecloth for a background to 
the remaining blossom. Then, setting up my 
“amera in readiness for a picture, I waited until 
a hungry bee came to visit my specially prepared 
flower. It was some time before one of the big, 


clumsy fellows came along and stopped at the 
identical spot arranged for him. But, at last, he 
was there as shown in the picture. 
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BLUE JAY SAFE FROM PUSSY 
CORNELIA CLARKE 


The blue jay on the post is wholly an arranged 
picture to show how birds may be rendered safe 
from cats while feeding. The jay is a stuffed 
bird obtained from the Grinnell College Museum 
collection. The tin—which is really cardboard, 
just for picture-purposes—around the post keeps 
pussy from climbing up to catch or disturb the 
bird while feeding. The flowers were merely 
stuck in the ground around the post to give it a 
less barren appearance. The post itself was 
temporarily set in our driveway where there 
would not be too much around it. 

One evening I saw a neighbor setting a trap 
for a gopher which had been inhabiting a vacant 
lot across the street. The industrious little 
animal had made ever so many mounds and must 
have had a very complete and extensive system 
of underground tunnels. I obtained permission 
to have the gopher for photographic purposes in 
case he were caught. The next morning the 














neighbor brought him over in the trap. I re- 
leased him into a large crock in the cellar and pro- 
vided him with a quantity of earth and leaves. 
He packed down the earth in the bottom of the 
crock, chewed the leaves up fine and made a 
round nest of them. He snugly established him- 
self in the center of the heap with leaves under, 
over and on all sides of him until he was utterly 
obscured from view. He grew very tame and 
would reach up for any kind of vegetables; but 
he abhorred milk. I used to offer it to him in a 
big-aluminum-spoon, but he would place one of 
his front feet firmly on the edge of the spoon and 
push it away vigorously. Whenever I would take 
him out of doors and place him on the ground, he 
would never attempt to run away, but would 
instantly begin to dig in the ground and it was 
amazing to see how quickly he could make a hole 
large enough to hide himself out of sight. He 
would claw out the dirt with his strong front feet 
and kick it out of his way by a quick motion of 
his hind ones. One day I placed him in a pail and 
carried him and my camera to one of his own 
mounds across the street. I set up my camera 
and had everything in readiness to press the bulb. 
Then, I turned the gopher out on the mound 
nearest to me and stood with camera-bulb in hand 
to await developments. The little animal began 
at once to dig into the mound. I made a sharp 
sound and he partly turned around and paused to 
listen. Snap went the shutter and his picture 
was obtained in an instant. 

Of all the delightful fields for nature-study, 
none can surpass in interest a well-stocked pond, 
shaded by trees and fringed with water-plants. 
Here one finds an abundant supply of interesting 
creatures. First among these are the frogs. My 
grandmother used to say that the little frogs said: 


“‘Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep.” 


And the wise old frogs would reply: 


“You'll drown, you'll drown, you'll drown.” 


One day I visited a pond in the deep woods and 
obtained about thirty-five frogs which I placed 
in a cardboard box with small holes punched in 
the top. There were three large frogs and over 
thirty little ones slightly past the tadpole stage. 
These I brought home with the idea of illustrating 
the old song: 


“Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool. 
Twenty little coats of green 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


Master bull frog brave and stern 
Calls the classes in their turn, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive.” 

















“TWENTY FROGGIES WENT 


First I dug a hole out in my garden in which 
I submerged a baking dish which served, when 
filled with water, as the pool. I placed some 
sticks for logs in and near it and planted some 
rushes which I had gathered behind the pool. 
Then I placed my camera in readiness to make the 
picture. I arranged my frogs in order, but they 
wanted to play instead of go to school, and such 
a time as I had with them! They were extremely 
lively and had ideas of their own to execute. I 





TO SCHOOL” CORNELIA CLARKE 


worked hard for at least two hours to have as 
many as twenty of them “stay put” on the log 
at one time. Some leaped into the pool, some 
hid in the rushes and some played leap frog over 
the backs of their neighbors. When I would 
replace a truant frog several of his neighbors 
would become alarmed and leap in all directions. 
At last, patient and persistent labor obtained the 
accompanying photograph. Then school was dis- 
missed and I allowed the frogs to go their way. 


A Plea for the Record-Worker 


ANDREW McQUEEN 


IT often occurs to me that the im- 
portance of record-work is under- 
valued by our photographic societies. 
Of course, there are societies which 
are frankly out to devote them- 
selves solely to pictorial work; it is not to such 
that I refer; but can it be denied that among 
those others whose object as set forth in their 
constitutions is ‘““The Encouragement of Pho- 
tography in all its Branches,” pictorial work 
receives an altogether disproportionate amount 
of attention—indeed, that it is too often regarded 
as the be-all and end-all of their existence? 

Let it not be supposed that I seek to disparage 








or belittle the pictorial photograph; I frankly 
concede its claim as a medium of artistic ex- 
pression, and recognise that for those gifted with 
the artistic perception required for the produc- 
tion of a picture, it is and must ever remain the 
most alluring branch of photography. But a 
person may entirely lack artistic perception and 
yet be a proficient photographer, capable of 
doing excellent technical work—valuable work, 
too, that has its place in the scale of desirable 
things quite as surely as the finest examples of 
pictorial work. Many such workers have no 
ambition to be pictorialists: they recognise their 
métier as record-workers: and their work, I hold, 
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is entitled to more recognition and encourage- 
ment than it receives from the photographic 
societies at present. How often do we see such 
work dismissed with the remark “Good enough 
technically, but just a postcard,” or “Merely a 
record,”’ as if records were things to be altogether 
contemned? With what scorn does the pic- 
torialist regard the ingenuous novice, who, view- 
ing his masterpiece of landscape or portraiture, 
ventures the question “‘Where is that?” or 
“Who's the lady?” 

And yet, why should record-work be neglected 
and disparaged? Is it not wholly desirable that 
the image of these things that are should be 
preserved, for reference after these things have 
ceased to be? The old house where we were 
born, long since demolished; the ancient land- 
mark now removed; the wooded path, where 
now a tramlined causeway divides two rows 
of tenements—the ruined castle now unhappily 
restored; representations of these things as they 
were, have a sentimental and historical interest 
quite independent of their pictorial value. 

And what medium is there, at all comparable 
to photography, for this truly laudable work?— 
a medium whereby, by a simple mechanical 
operation, everything down to the smallest de- 
tail is recorded in absolutely authentic form. 
To me, it seems that there is here a great field 
for development, and that, were sufficient at- 
tention devoted to it, the camera would take its 
proper place as the unrivalled handmaid of 
modern and cotemporary history. 

Successful pictorial work must always be the 
preserve of the few, for the eye for a picture is 
the portion of only a fortunate minority, whereas 
technical excellence can be attained by all who 
take the necessary trouble. Certainly, artistic 
perception can be improved by cultivation, but 
to argue that it is within the reach of all, is as 
absurd as it would be to hold that every 


coalman’s voice has operatic potentialities. Is 
it not better that the majority should be en- 
couraged to aim at excellence in technical work 
than urged to strive after an ideal which must 
remain for them ever unattainable? 





Had photography been invented some hundreds 
of years earlier, what class of work, I ask you, 
would evoke most interest to-day? Not the 
pictorial, I venture to think, for that would 
deal only with familiar things, things that change 
but little with the passing of the centuries, 
though their beauty would doubtless claim our 
attention and admiration. But would not the 
main attraction for most of us lie in the record- 
work, even though it were if the “nice clear” 
type beloved of Demos, and known to the ini- 
tiated as “Soot and Whitewash,” where we 
could learn with accuracy in what fashion our 
ancestors lived, what manner of houses they 
had, how they went about their occupations, 
how they traveled, and so on, and to trace the 
gradual march of progress down to our own day. 

And so it will doubtless be in the future; our 
successors some centuries hence will surely have 
taste to admire our pictorial landscapes and 
portraits; but the subjects must ever be com- 
monplace to them, for mountains, rocks, trees, 
streams and waterfalls will be as familiar to 
them as to ourselves, and it is not to be appre- 
hended that the types of human faces and figures 
will have altered appreciably. Rather, our suc- 
cessors will turn to the records of our houses, 
our theaters and motion-picture palaces, our 
factories, our coal-mines, our mechanical con- 
trivances, our railways, ships and harbors, all 
that made up the lives of us, their ancestors, 
and rejoice to mark the progress that has been 
made since the days when men warmed their 
houses by burning coal, and journeyed slowly 
and painfully by steam-power over the surface 
of the earth and sea. 

There is ample room for both pictorial and 
record-work; but I cannot help feeling that, in 
their quite laudable ardor to develop the artistic 
side of photography, our societies have rather 
underrated the record-worker. He is, and must 
ever be, in the majority, and surely there must 
be a place for him wherever photography is 
encouraged in all its branches. The World has 
room for coalmen as well as Carusos. 

The Club Photographer. 























ANSWERING THE CALL 


WALTER P. BRUNING 


TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


The Tenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography 


LEONARD C. RENNIE 


HE last day of March saw the close 

41 of the Tenth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography; probably one of the 

finest exhibitions yet put on by 

this organization, which has done 

so much to make the Pittsburgh Salon one of 
the best in the country. The Salon has always 
been fortunate in having the best-known pic- 
torialists as jurors. This year the jury consisted 
of Dr. A. D. Chaffee, of New York, Mr. Francis 
O. Libby, of Portland, Maine, and Mr. Holmes I. 
Mettee, of Baltimore, Maryland. Each of these 
gentlemen is a recognized leader in his favorite 
branch of the art. It is generally believed by 
photographers all over the United States that 
this is the most exacting salon into which one 
can enter his prints. Perhaps this accounts for 


the high standard of quality of the pictures 
exhibited. Certain it is, that no lovers of art, 
even the most bigoted painters—who can see 
nothing very beautiful in any work done by the 
aid of a lens—could have left the Carnegie 
Galleries without feeling that photography was 
something more than a mechanical process with- 
out any art-value. 

The Pittsburgh Salon, like those held in other 
cities, has done more to educate the public to an 
appreciation of the possibilities of the camera 
than any other educational method. So long as 
the juries keep to their original plan to demand 
the best that is in a man before giving his work 
any serious consideration, and so long as they 
accept the best, the general standards of photo- 
graphic work all over the United States will con- 
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IN GLOUCESTER HARBOR 
EUGENE P. HENRY 
TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 

















MINNEAPOLIS MILLING DISTRICT 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


tinue to become higher each year, until there will 
come a day when photographic critics will no 
longer be able to say, truthfully, that “One need 
only see the splendid examples of real bromoil, 
oil and bromoil-transfer of the English, Austrian, 
Belgian and German workers to appreciate the 
shortcomings of.most of the American work in 


the same media”. Again and again, we have 
noticed that the foreign work has attracted much 
attention in our own country. We are as artistic 
as any nation on earth, and we have as much 
variety of landscape, architecture and dress as 
almost any other country. It needs only the 
proper education to bring us to a point where the 
general public will demand the highest grade of 
work, and when our workers will be able to 
satisfy the demand to a greater extent every 
year. A salon, by accepting inferior work, can do 
more to keep back the quality of lens-pictures 
than almost any publication. It is with this 
thought always predominating that the juries of 
the Pittsburgh Salon choose the prints which 
are to be hung. Gradually the effect is becoming 
apparent, this year more so than ever. 

There were three hundred and twenty pictures 


hung out of about eleven hundred submitted. 
This is a high percentage for any reputable salon, 
and only goes to show that our photographers are 
becoming more and more able to handle their 
chosen medium of expression with results which, 
although not yet perfect, are truly gratifying to 
every beholder. Of these three hundred and 
twenty, there were the works of seven English 
contributors, one Italian, one Dutch, one Aus- 
tralian, two Canadians and one Scotch,—the five 
by Mr. Whitehead, of Alva, Scotland, being 
particularly attractive. Because they have been 
illustrated in various photographic publications 
before, and because they are bound to appear 
again, we have omitted them here, preferring to 
utilise what space we have to show the works of 
artists whose works are not so generally known 
to readers of PHoto-ErA MaGazine. 

Almost every class of subject was represented, 
the media used also being various. Among those 
listed in the catalog are: Artatone, Bromide, 
Bromoil, Chloride, Carbon, Carbro, Gum, Kalli- 
type, Oil, Platinum, Palladium and Satista, as 
well as the various transfers which can be made 
from certain of these prints. Among the subjects 
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WRIGLEY BUILDING—CHICAGO 


CHAS. K. ARCHER 
TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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THE MUTED 


treated were several attractive landscapes, sea- 
scapes, architectural works, nudes, “‘arrange- 
ments” and “designs”. Many of these were the 
works of well-known men and women; but there 
were several newcomers. Dr. Chaffee’s bromoils 
were much admired, as were the gums and 
transfers of Dr. Kilmer and Mr. A. F. Kales. 
There were several still-life studies, those which 
stand out most in my memory being Dr. Arthur 
Nilsen’s “Araby”, Mrs. Armer’s “The Hills of 
Longevity” and Frank Hatten’s “Sunday Morn- 
ing’. The first has had previous honors in art- 
publications. The second was a vertical panel 
showing a background of what appeared to be a 
Chinese screen, in front of which were two 
Chichi Fuku Djinn, or, as we would probably 
call them, Muses. The result was very attractive. 
“Sunday Morning” was a clever arrangement of 





MARIE C. CARLSEN 
TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


light and shade, with a wastebasket, a bottle of 
milk and a broken-handled flat-iron on the back 
steps of a house. 

A picture which also stands out in my mind is 
the work of C. M. Battey, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. This picture, called ““Naiada” was a 
well-posed figure of a girl, with appropriate vases 
and pillars in the background, which made a 
beautiful Egyptiene. It was done in green gum, 
and will probably be remembered by all, who 
noticed it closely, as having an exquisitely shaped 
hand, which, under the careful eye of the artist, 
was used to good advantage. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., of England, is 
well known to any who read English and Colonial 
photographic periodicals, as a marine photog- 
rapher who knows his subject. Like many 
artists of the brush and pen, he has a style all his 
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HURSTMONCEAUX CASTLE 
TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


own; and his work is recognised in an instant by 
anyone who has previously seen one or two 
examples of his marines. Six pictures—the 
maximum number allowed—bearing his signature 
were hung this year. 

From all the prints accepted, the committee 
selected eight as illustrations for this issue of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. They were not chosen 
as the eight best, but as representative of the 
average quality of the prints on view. 

“Gloucester Harbor’, by Eugene Henry, of 
New York, was well liked, and justly so. The 
quaint attractiveness of the fishing-village has 








J. HAROLD LEIGHTON 


been well expressed, the handling of light and 
shade being good and the composition pleasing 
in every way. It was greatly appreciated by 
those lovers of oil-paintings, recalling, as it does, 
some very beautiful works in that medium. The 
original was a bromoil, done in a sepia tone, and 
was one of three bromoils by Mr. Henry. His 
fourth picture, “The Dancing Girl’, was a bro- 
mide of quality and attractiveness. 

“Wrigley Building—Chicago”’, by Charles K. 
Archer, is an example of what can be done in a 
large city by one who can see the beautiful in the 
ordinary. The aerial perspective is very good, 
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ARRANGEMENT IN HIGH KEY 
JAMES N. DOOLITTLE 
TENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 











EVOCATION 


TENTH PITTSBURGH 


rendering with charm the sense of distance 
between the observer and the building. It has 
turned a commercial thoroughfare into something 
less common and unattractive, and expresses 
the poetry of commerce well. The whole has 
been helped by a sky which the artist has handled 
with care, the result being delicate and appropri- 
ate. Unfortunately, this picture has not repro- 
duced as well as we had hoped. 

“The Muted City’, by Miss Marie Carlsen, is 
another picture that was strongly attractive to 
the painter in oils. It is admirable for its origi- 
nality and appeal. The street below, thanks to 
good aerial perspective, is especially well rendered, 
the shutter at the left adding to the beauty and 
fairy-like quality of the whole composition. Miss 
Carlsen has shown an appreciation of the artistic 
which has resulted in a picture in every sense of 
the word, and which has far surpassed anything 
else we have ever seen in this type of subject. 

“Answering the Call”, by Walter P. Bruning, 
was a bromide on buff stock. While not startling 
in any particular point, it is a picture which has 
fully justified the title and the choice of the 





FOLSOM RICH 


SALON 


jury. There is action and a sturdy strength which 
has been well rendered. The composition is 
good, and Mr. Bruning has shown that he is an 
adept with his camera and a bromide print. 

“Minneapolis Milling District’, by Louis 
Fleckenstein, is one of the finest pictures of its 
kind that it has ever been our pleasure to see. 
It is a picture which has all the charm of a 
beautiful charcoal-sketch but also has a tonal 
quality and a rendering of detail not common 
even to the best of charcoal-sketches. Only 
the important masses are brought out, all details 
being subservient. In our press-proof, the result 
is far less impressive than was the original. The 
composition is excellent, the whole picture being 
one of the very unusual in the exhibit. This 
statement, therefore, modifies one made pre- 
viously that these are average pictures. ‘““Min- 
neapolis Milling District” is more than average; 
it is truly exceptional. It denotes that the artist 
was striving for really high ideals in original 
conception and arrangement. 

“Evocation”, by Folsom Rich, is another 
picture which stands out as a true work of art. 
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It is reminiscent of many paintings of similar 
subjects, but has by no means lost its individu- 
ality on that account. It is another addition to 
a class of picture which is universally liked. It 
has a feeling of peace and quiet which is usually 
associated with the hour of sunset. Although 
the medium was not stated in Mr. Rich’s entry, 
it appears to be a bromide made from a paper- 
negative. The composition is a little one-sided, 
-but has not greatly affected the pictorial value 
of the whole. 

“Arrangement in High Key”, by James N. 
Doolittle, was a beautifully composed picture of 
high decorative and tonal quality. It was taste- 
fully mounted and the technical handling was 
good. The only thing about it with which we 
could find fault was the title. Surely there is a 
more fitting title for such a pretty piece of work! 
We trust Mr. Doolittle can find one. 
“Hurstmonceaux Castle,” by J. Harold Leigh- 








ton, of England, is an example of what an artist 
can do to transfer the romantic appeal of the 
scene confronting him to a sheet of paper which 
forms the base of his print. This picture has the 
surface-quality and general appearance sug- 
gestive of the etching. The way in which he has 
handled the light and shade in the recesses has 
brought out the spirit of the scene with all its 
power to call for the imaginative powers of the 
beholder. He has caught the poetry and romance 
of the medieval castle and all that it calls to 
mind and has combined with it the beauty of 
the early morning sun. It is just such a picture 
as would make a beautiful decoration for the 
frontispiece of a book by Scott or another of 
those who wrote so wonderfully of the days when 
“knighthood was in flower”. The original was 
done in a sepia tone, the medium not being 
given, although on close examination it appears 
to have been a bromoil. 


The Canoeist’s Tripod 


FRANK A. WAUGH 


rca N a canoe-trip one has to go light. 
(eV Not an ounce of equipment can be 
B Wal: put in the duffle-bag beyond what 
We) is absolutely necessary, which 

Renee means a hand-camera without a 
tripod, of course. Figure it out for yourself. 
One might as well stay at home as not have a 
camera amidst the best of scenery; but much 
can be done without the tripod. 

Also a good deal can’t be done without the 
tripod; especially if it rains all the while, as it 
did on a trip which the lad and I made recently 
along the picturesque reaches of the Swift River. 
Now a soft summer-rain only makes the land- 
scape more beautiful, at the same time that it 
makes snapshots impossible; so on this trip, as 
on many other occasions, it became necessary 
to improvise a tripod. 

The old expedient of laying a coat in the 
crotch of a tree and balancing the camera on 
that foundation will work sometimes, but it 
will not fit in many places. So on this late 
expedition, we devised an extension of this idea 
which worked very easily and gave us a good, 
practical tripod. This was to take the two pad- 
dles from the canoe, cut a birch-stick of the 
same length, shove these three loose but equal 
legs into an empty duffle-bag, and there’s your 
tripod! It will set up anywhere that any tripod 
can be set. It is perfectly rigid, the camera 





can be quickly aimed and any sort of time- 
exposure can be made as required. 

Another adaptation of this idea is to cut 
three sticks of equal length, tie them together 





THE TRIPOD READY FOR USE 


near one end with a handkerchief, lay a coat or 
sweater on top and proceed to photograph 
everything in sight. “Where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way”; also “necessity is the mother 
of invention”; and, moreover, where there’s a 
tripod there are more and better photographs. 
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Motion-pictures for the Amateur Photographer 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


T was late in the evening at the 
Maplewood Club, up in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The occasion was the Convention 
of the Professional Photographers 
of New England last September. 





Association 
A number of us had been watching the dancers 
in the ballroom; but upon noting the hour we 
withdrew to the deserted lounge where we set- 
tled down to a last cigar and an interesting dis- 
cussion of photography in general and motion- 


picture photography in particular. At length, 
the question was raised as to whether or not 
motion-pictures could be brought within the 
reach of the average amateur photographer. 
Some of the gentlemen maintained that it was 
impossible to make an outfit for the amateur 
which would be more than a plaything. In 
proof of this they referred to specific cases of 
amateur motion-picture cameras that had been 
placed on the market and advertised extensively 
but had subsequently fallen by the wayside 
financially and mechanically. Photographic deal- 
ers, and many individuals, had reason to view 
with suspicion any new amateur motion-picture 
outfits—they had been caught once and did not 
intend to repeat the experience. 

Just when things were beginning to look very 
discouraging, so far as motion-pictures and the 
amateur were concerned, a gentleman called 
our attention to a camera which he called the 
Sept and with which he had made some excel- 
lent pictures that very afternoon. Although 
he was in no wise interested in the sale of this 
camera, he proceeded to “show us” what it 
could do, what it had done and why it could do 
what it had done. Whereupon another gentle- 
man called our attention to recent developments 
in England and on the Continent. Very soon 
the tide of the discussion turned toward the 
fact that, in spite of unfortunate past experiences, 
a motion-picture camera for the amateur could 
be produced that was not a plaything but a 
really serviceable and well-made outfit. 

At this point in the discussion virtually all 
the gentlemen in the group retired and finally 
left me alone with a man who is well known to 
thousands of professional photographers and a 
man who knows whereof he speaks. Con- 
fidentially he outlined a motion-picture camera 
for the amateur which his company was soon to 
place upon the market. When he had finished, 
I was amazed at what had been accomplished 
in this direction and I was compelled to admit 


that the successful making of motion-pictures 
by the amateur had every prospect of becom- 
ing a reality. 

Ever since that evening, last September, I 
held my peace and waited. I watched with 
interest the developments in Europe and the 
successes achieved by our foreign competitors. 
In the meantime, I hoped that our own American 
contribution to amateur motion-picture photog- 
raphy would not be unduly delayed. Then, 
one day I received a letter and pictures to prove 
that the outfit described to me was indeed a 
reality. 

Whether or not this outfit, or any of the other 
equipments now upon the American and Euro- 
pean markets, will “put over’ motion-pictures 
for the amateur remains to be seen. Even as with 
the radio, the motion-picture for the amateur is 
still in its infancy. It may “take like wild-fire” or 
it may be confined entirely to the advanced 
amateur. Whatever we may think at this time, 
it is too early to draw conclusions. In my 
opinion, we now have the required outfits; but 
will the amateur take up motion-picture photog- 
raphy? Perhaps it is a question of education; 
and, if so, PHotro-ErA MaGazINE is ready to do 
its share to encourage its readers to decide for 
themselves whether or not motion-pictures 
equal or surpass still-photography in zest and 
personal value. Of course, motion-pictures, like 
the automobile, have come to stay. What we 
are interested to learn is whether the same urge 
exists in the average amateur to make his own 
motion-pictures that prompts him to go to the 
“movies” with anticipation and delight. It 
seems to me that now is the time to find out. 
Today, he has several outfits to work with. They 
will enable him to learn more than he ever 
knew before about making his own motion- 
pictures. 

What the developments in amateur motion- 
picture cameras will be in the near future, it 
is not possible to tell. At any rate, I am sure 
that the reader cannot fail to be interested in 
the camera which was described to me in Septem- 
ber, 1922. Also, he will note the exact size of the 
film used—compared to standard film—and an 
enlargement that was made from one of the 
remarkably sharp negatives obtained with this 
camera. 

The new motion-picture outfit consists of a 
camera known as the Cine Kodak, and a pro- 
jector called the Kodascope. Just why this 
new camera was called Cine instead of Kine 
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THE CINE KODAK 


Kodak is not explained. Kinemaphotography 
is preferred to Cinemaphotography by many 
authorities. 

Two main causes that have limited amateurs 
to still-photography in the past are the cumber- 
some motion-picture apparatus and the cost of 
the motion-picture film. This new outfit, 
weighing only seven pounds, has overcome the 
former difficulty; and the narrow cine-kodak 
film, coated with a special emulsion from which 
a direct positive may be made, has effected a 
great reduction in cost. Great simplification 
has been obtained; but the principle upon 
which the company has proceeded is that its ap- 
paratus must give results equal in every way or be 
even superior to those obtainable with standard 
equipment. In other words, simplification must 
not involve any loss of quality. Pictures which 
have been shown, in conjunction with standard- 
size pictures, would seem to indicate that this 
ideal of quality had been achieved. 

The whole system of amateur motion-picture 
photography which the company has developed 
is based on the film. It is 11/16 inches wide as 
against the standard width of 13% inches, and 
the picture 1 cm. x 34 cm. as compared with the 
standard pictures of 1 x 34 inches. Five pictures 
on the small film consequently occupy the same 
length as two on the. standard, so that one 
hundred feet of the new film are equivalent to 
two hundred and fifty feet of standard and a 
400-foot reel is equivalent to the standard 1000- 
foot reel. A feature of the film, in addition to 
its size, is the special type of sensitising-emulsion 





with which it is coated. This coating is the 
result of special research-work, and by it the 
negative may be developed and then, by a new 
process, be reversed to give a direct-positive 
picture. This film is of the non-inflammable 
type. Although the film commonly used in 
motion-picture theaters is rendered entirely 
safe by fire-proof projection-rooms and other 
precautionary measures, its use in the home or 
in schools, where such precautions do not exist, 
would constitute a real element of danger. The 
advantage of using this special size of film is 
that it will not be possible to obtain it in any 
but non-inflammable stock; and therefore its 
special size constitutes an element of safety. 
The diminutive camera, as already stated, 
weighs only seven pounds. It is, on the whole, 
of standard type and, except in size, resembles 
the standard motion-picture camera of the high- 
est grades. No attempt has been made to lessen 
its cost by the omission of any essential feature, 
or by any undue simplification. The object 
has been to produce an instrument which would 
make pictures equal in every respect to those 
which the professional can obtain with his larger 
and more cumbersome equipment. The lens is 
a Kodak Anastigmat working at F/3.5, which 
permits photographs to be made under poor 
light-conditions. The finder is just above the 
lens and, by an ingenious attachment, changes 
the position of its image as the lens is focused. 
In this way, the image is shown through the 
center of the field at all times. The lens has a 
focusing-lever carried through to the back and 





THE KODASCOPE 








can be focused for any distance from infinity to 
four feet. The diaphragm-control is in the left- 
hand corner and can there be read easily. In 
the center of the back is a footage-indicator 
which shows the quantity of film used, in feet. 
The crank turns nominally twice a second, mak- 
ing pictures at the standard rate of sixteen per 
second, and a recess is provided for it when not 
in use. The camera may be filled in daylight, 
the film being supplied in a special magazine. 
After exposure the film is removed in its magazine 
and sent to the company for development, just 
as in the early days of roll-film. 

The Kodascope which projects the picture on 
the screen is motor-driven and is entirely auto- 
matic in its operation. Once a film is threaded, 
the machine requires no further attention until 
the reel is exhausted. For home-projection, a 
lens of two-inch focal length is used, the picture 
fills a 30x40 screen at a distance of eighteen 
feet, and a 40x54 screen at twenty-one feet. 
The film may be assembled in 400-foot reels 
which, as already stated, are equivalent in run- 
ning length to 1000-foot standard reels and run 
sixteen minutes, or in 200-foot reels, which last 
for eight minutes. Filling and threading the 
film in the projector are comparatively simple 
operations. The light is supplied by a Mazda 
lamp through a condensor, and the lens is of a 
very high aperture, especially designed for it, 
with a convenient focusing-mechanism. The 
high aperture and efficient condensing-system 
give a bright image on the screen with a small 
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lamp. For use in school or _ lecture-rooms, 
where a larger screen is desirable, the lamp- 
house may be changed and a more powerful 
lamp attached to meet the requirements. 

Of course, although the primary intention of 
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the outfit is to enable amateurs to make and 
project their own pictures, it is evident that its 
home use will create a demand for pictures far 
in excess of those made by the camera. A 
library of film made by the reduction of standard 
film for use in the Kodascope is, therefore, being 
arranged by the company. Within another year 
it is probable that several hundred subjects 
will be available for home-projection. 
Whatever may be thought of this outfit, and 
others now on the market, it must be admitted 
that a step in advance has been made. Some 
say that even amateur motion-picture cameras 
should use standard film so that pictures may be 


The Function of 


E. L. C, 


HEARD lately a pretty good thing 
from a Kinema-man—one of those 
men that make a business of -pro- 
ducing “movies”. Said he, speak- 
ing of scenery, “Scenery is not to 
be seen; it is to be not seen.” This sounds like 
a Shavian paradox; but, unlike many of Shaw’s 
lucubrations, it really has a basis of common 
sense and Art—with a big A. The Kinema- 
man was speaking of his own kind of art; that the 
background must be in harmony, emphasise 
and accentuate the main characters of the scene. 
And, yet, what he said was one of the indispen- 
sable foundations of all true art, especially so in 
picture-making. Or, as I have heard it said, 
“The background should be kept where it be- 
longs, in the background.” If I were to express 
my own opinion, I should say that the greatest 
fault of amateurs in the pictorial field is the for- 
getting that there is such a thing as a carefully 
composed background. 

The poor amateur! He has so many things 
to think about! He has to determine the dis- 
tance; he has to calculate the proper exposure, 
involving speed of plate, opening of diaphragm, 
speed of shutter; he has to center the picture and 
get it level with the horizon; he has to make 
allowances for shadows, for sunlight on white 
objects; he has to avoid staginess in the poses; 
he has to concentrate attention on one main 
feature with the rest leading up to it and harmo- 
nising, but not distracting attention. No wonder 
he forgets that the camera sees everything 
within its field, absolutely impartially. The 
artist is thinking of the pretty girl, the old man, 
the child, the automobile, or what-not, that he 
is trying to do justice to artistically. 





thrown on the screen more readily and supplies 
obtained to better advantage. The difference 
in the cost of standard film is, however, a very 
serious item; and others, like the Eastman 
Kodak Company, believe that a special film 
is the only solution to amateur motion-picture 
making. As I said before, now we have the 
opportunity to work out this problem; and I am 
confident that within a very few years we shall 
see changes in amateur photography that we 
cannot anticipate at this time. No longer is it 
best to say, “It cannot be done”. The so- 
called impossible is being done daily, and it be- 
hooves us to keep in step with true progress. 


the Background 
MORSE 


And he forgets the background. But the 
camera does not. The pretty girl has her most 
winning smile, is looking really very uncon- 
scious, very charming in her braids and summer- 
hat and togs; but, unfortunately, on the back- 
ground are flecks of white caused by the white- 
washed wall, which show between the gaps in 
the ivy in the background. Those white specks 
distract attention and irritate the eye. A 
lovely picture, but the background spoils it. 

Or, we have a child photographed in a per- 
fectly natural and unposed position—delicious 
and wholly fetching; you love him at sight. 
But the artist forgot that back of the child is a 
disconcerting wall of horizontal clapboards 
which stare him in the face—geometrical, rigid, 
harsh and meaningless, unless one is a carpenter 
looking over a job of woodwork. 

There is grandma, dear old soul, so quiet 
and lovable, at peace with all the world, sitting 
out on the summer-porch knitting—a noble 
woman who has done her duty in this world and 
we feel instinctively that she will reap a well- 
deserved reward in the next. And, yet, back 
of her, wholly forgotten or overlooked by the 
artist, is a gaudy Navaho blanket with its 
staring colors. What had poor grandma ever 
to do with Navahos, living all her life in that 
quiet New England village? Nothing at all! 
Which does the artist want to call our attention 
to—the lady or the blanket? If the blanket, 
why the lady? If the lady, why the blanket? 

Let us take another scene which I saw but 
did not photograph. A long, sandy beach with 
hills of sand in the background and stunted 
trees and wild flowers in profusion. In the fore- 
ground was a woman of some thirty years of age 
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or so. She was indisputably a city-woman, 
judging from her dress. She might have just 
stepped from Michigan Avenue or Fifth Avenue. 

Incongruous, you will say. Not necessarily 
so, if the title of your picture is “A Saturday 
Holiday among the Dunes.” And, yet, scarcely 
a greater contrast could be found between the 
citified lady and the windy dunes of the In- 
diana shore. But here is the point: The very 
incongruity of the background with the figure 
of interest serves to emphasise the idea. Let 
us take a country-girl in her everyday habili- 
ments—Maud Muller and all that sort of thing— 


time—was the very accurate calculation of just 
how much was visible to the eye of the camera. 
The cameramen knew to within, let us say, six 
inches how much was within the field of vision 
and how much was not. They paid the most 
meticulous attention to the background. Time 
and time again, the whole scene was stopped 
and re-acted because the director did not like 
something in the background—the crew rowing 
ashore from the Pinta did not make the right 
angle with the Nifa’s crew; the Santa Maria 
was too far to the left and so on. 

There must be nothing in the background 





STILL-LIFE 


put her in that scene and the lesson is weakened. 
However, place that same city-woman in one 
of those nicely trimmed city-parks, and the pic- 
ture loses strength. The rusticity of the back- 
ground and the, shall I say, urbanity of the 
lady emphasise, reinforce and heighten the idea 
conveyed in the title. But the Navaho blanket 
does not act that way with grandma, nor does 
the line of clapboards help the child’s character. 

I wonder if the reader ever saw motion-picture 
actors at work. If so, he should have learned 
much. I have in mind the filming of Columbus 
landing (on the beach at South Chicago), with 
the caravels in the distance (the tug that brought 
them there being out of the vision of the camera). 
Columbus landed majestically and paraded be- 
tween rows of palms (brought there two hours 
before from a nearby greenhouse). He then 
knelt and went through various theatrical stunts 
(with very audible suggestions from the director 
in shirt-sleeves a few feet away, but invisible 
to the camera’s eye). What struck me most— 
and I have made several photographs in my 
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that distracts the attention. Here is an in- 
stance. A girl is milking a cow. Lights and 
shadows perfect. Pose perfect. Absolutely natu- 
ral. Unfortunately, in the background a dog 
has treed a cat who is spitting at her pursuer, 
hair erect. Two points of interest. Divided 
attention. Picture ruined by background. 
Here is another. A scene in the tropics. A 
party of ladies and gentlemen standing on a 
terrace overlooking a beautiful bay. Exposure, 
pose, lights, shadows, masses and lines irreproach- 
able. But, the lens is short focus and stopped 
down. Background on tremendously shortened 
scale. An Atlantic liner with three funnels 
down in the bay is backing out of its berth. It 
appears about as big as the gentleman’s hand, 
perhaps a little larger. Unfortunately, at the 
moment of exposure the liner is in such a position 
relative to the gentleman that it seems to be is- 
suing from his shoulder blade, not exactly like 
the hump on the back of a hunchback, but a 
sort of excrescence that, at any rate, does not 
belong there—and yet according to the picture, 
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it must have been there, else the camera would 
not have so represented it. For critical eyes 
the picture is a ruin, simply because the artist 
forgot his background. 

Here is another. Someone wants to photo- 
graph Uncle Edward in his den in a characteristic 
pose. He has a pipe in his mouth. He is sit- 
ting at his desk, writing. The exposure is right, 
the light is good. Telephone, tray of letters, 
tobacco-jar, match-box, rack on the wall for 
letters, books and papers in that admirable 
confusion that characterises a mere man’s den— 
provided the women folks are trained to keep 
hands off. In fact, a natural, well-arranged, 
genre-picture that ought to reflect credit on the 
artist but for one thing, and that is that the artist 
forgot his background. Or rather, the back- 
ground is all right, but not in its proper relation 
to the main feature. The pile of papers is 
white. The match-box is white. The letters on 
the wall-cage are white. In the picture they 
come out staring, glitteringly white—so much 
so, that one’s attention is distracted from the main 
interest, which of course is Uncle Edward’s 
face. The eye, be it remembered, is always 
drawn towards a highlight. In this picture, 
the highest lights are on the appurtenances of 
the background—exactly where, for artistic 
purposes, it ought not to be. In fact, one may 
say that the picture is a very creditable exhibi- 
tion of a pile of letters and papers with a man as 
a subsidiary interest—exactly what the artist 
did not desire. This reversal of réles is the 
destruction of the picture. 

This relative importance of the background 
to the main interest is much like the accompani- 
ment to a song. The accompaniment can as- 
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sist the song or it may mar the song. A heavy, 
banging accompaniment while the singer is in 
a pianissimo passage means ruin to the song, 
because it distracts attention from the main 
interest. A false note on the piano, the wrong 
key, spoils the song. So, too, in pictures a 
jarring background or a highlight where it does 
not belong will wreck a picture, for exactly the 
same reason. Those things are as absurd as 
a man plowing a field of corn in a silk hat and 
spats, or a man at the opera in a hickory shirt 
and overalls. Imagine a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in a short coat and tight trousers! 
Imagine a picture of George Washington on a 
motorcycle! What is wrong? Incongruity! 

Judicious trimming will sometimes save a 
bad foreground; but little can be done with an 
absurd background. However, the artist can 
often tone down a jarring background by spot- 
ting out obtrusive highlights. The objection- 
able geometric pattern-of the clapboards re- 
ferred to can be retouched out to a very great 
extent; the staring contrasts in the blanket 
behind grandma can be softened; the cat-and- 
dog episode, mentioned on page 262, can be toned 
down to almost nothingness; but the best way is 
not to make such pictures. 

If it does not sound too paradoxical, I would 
suggest to the amateur to make—in imagina- 
tion at least—his background first, then his 
foreground, and finally his middle distance, 
which contains the main interest. Study the 
first two carefully; see that they harmonise 
with, lead up to and reinforce the main feature 
of the picture. This may not produce a master- 
piece, but there is no masterpiece that does not 
ebserve these principles. 
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Professional Sidelines 


HE question of sidelines in connection with 
the regular portrait-business is one that 
has been troubling many a studio-proprietor 
in the large city as well as in the smaller town. 
It is a matter that depends so much on the 
business-capacity of the photographer, upon his 
temperament and personality, and the prevailing 
conditions of his locality, that it cannot be 
treated satisfactorily within the limitations of 
this page. Yet no advice, however intelligent 
and well-intentioned, will suit each individual 
case. It is a deplorable fact, nevertheless, that 
most photographers are not endowed with a keen 
business-instinct. Few of them have the ability 
to manage a set of books so that they may know, 
at any time, how much money they are making 
or losing; costs of production, or what is meant 
by profit and loss. This information, however, 
can be ascertained with the aid of a competent 
assistant, generally the receptionist who, in many 
cases, is also the bookkeeper or business-manager. 
At any rate, this feature of the business must 
yield, for the present, to the consideration of 
sidelines. What are they? Are they desirable? 
Nearly every enterprising studio-proprietor 
has a number of legitimate sidelines, such as 
hand-carved frames and mouldings for frames 
made to order; copying photographs and paint- 
ings; restoring faded daguerreotypes, and finished 
enlargements plain and colored—all of which, 
except the last-named, can be done at opportune 
moments and on the premises. Home-portraiture 
or any commission which takes him away from 
his place of business should be excluded. All 
outside work constitutes a separate branch of 
photographic activity. As a studio-photographer, 
he is expected to be always on hand or quickly 
available—ready to attend to his regular, legiti- 
mate business of making studio-sittings. Absence 
from his establishment during working-hours, 
except for luncheon or on account of sickness, 
might spell disaster. The successful photogra- 
pher will appreciate the value of concentrated 
effort. However, should he be unable to resist 
the temptation to accept an occasional outside 
call, he will be acting wisely if he includes in his 
charge the cost of sittings lost by his absence. 
As an expert craftsman and intelligent business- 
man, he can well afford to do this. 


If the scene of the photographer’s activity is 
laid in an attractive town, he may utilise the 
early morning-hours or the late afternoon, when 
long shadows are artistically helpful, by making 
delightful pictures of objects or views for which 
the locality is noted. These pictures he can sell 
at his studio or for publication in some prominent 
newspaper or magazine. This will help to enhance 
his reputation as an artist and endear him to his 
community. By devoting his best energies to 
studio-portraiture, the photographer should strive 
constantly to improve the quality of his work. 
Standard photographic literature should form an 
important part of his mental diet. He should 
attend conventions, where he can broaden his 
views and increase his stock of knowledge, re- 
turning home filled with hope and courage— 
determined to accomplish something worth while. 
Having established a reputation as a first-class 
portrait-photographer, he can attract patronage 
from neighboring towns, and will soon find him- 
self on the road to prosperity and eminence. 
If conditions warrant, he can stimulate public 
interest in things artistic and, himself, take a 
leading part in such a movement. Incidentally, 
he will welcome the opportunity to create an 
appreciation of high-class photography and 
exhibit occasionally in his studio the work of 
noted photo-pictorialists. If ambitious to iden- 
tify himself with the civic life of his community, 
as a man of force and character, he will find the 
gate open to admit him. 

Thus, a man or woman of the right sort has a 
better chance to win business-success and civic 
distinction in one of the larger towns than in a 
big city. On the other hand, this desideratum 
is beyond the reach of the photographer who 
busies himself with such sidelines as amateur 
cameras and supplies; photo-finishing; phono- 
graph records; radio outfits and accessories or any 
other speciality that can be handled equally 
well by the druggist or the hardware-dealer. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the home- 
portraitist and the commercial photographer as 
well. It is clear that the successful specialist 
has no time to devote to irregular sidelines, how- 
ever tempting they may be. He is kept busy 
executing orders or procuring new ones. Be- 
sides, he must maintain the highest standard of 
technical excellence, meet competition and guard 
his health and credit. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazing, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Phoro-Era Maga- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


o 


Rules 


First Prize: 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaAGazINE awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era Maaazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photog- 
rapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1923 


First Prize: Walter Rutherford 

Second Prize: P. A. Smoll 

Third Prize: H. M. Willson 

Honorable Mention: Allen H. Albee; A. C. G. Allison; 

Lawrence Baker; W. S. Baldwin; M. J. Burelbach; 
Fred William Carter; P. Agius Catania; Chas. Clayton, 
Jr.; H. L. Fairfield; Allen Fraser; Chas. A. Harris; 
Jas. B. Herrick; J. Kirkland Hodges; J. Thornton 
Johnston; Warren R. Laity; P. McAdam; F. W. G. 
Moebus; Louis R. Murray; Frank Reeves; J. Herbert 
Saunders; Eleanor L. Smith; Mrs. M. B. Sowden; 
A. Eleanor Woodside; H. Larard Wallis. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


“Home-Portraits.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 

‘Artistic Interiors.”” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“‘Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 29. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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How to Make a Duplicate Negative 


Some workers are of the opinion that it is not pos- 
sible to reproduce a negative and make it so nearly 
perfect that prints from the reproduced negative can 
not be readily detected from those made from the 
original. But nevertheless this is the fact, says a 
writer in Studio Light. We have been fooled on this 
test repeatedly, even when we have had the original 
negative in our hands. The fact was that the prints 
from the reproduced negatives were in many instances 
better than those from the original. 

We do not mean by this that we would suggest re- 
production as a means of improving negatives; but 
merely to prove the point that a reproduced negative 
need not have less quality than the original. There 
are several very good reasons for reproducing a nega- 
tive. If it has unusual value, this in itself makes the 
means of reproduction worth while and the means is 
a good positive. If the negative has value and is on 
glass, a positive is doubly worth while, for there is no 
real satisfactory way of repairing a glass-negative once 
it is broken. If your glass-negatives never break, you 
are the exception to the rule. It has been the writer's 
experience that the surest way to break a negative 


WALTER RUTHERFORD 
FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 


is to caution everyone about the place to handle it 
with care. Auto-suggestion in such a case seems to 
work backwards. Everyone feels sure he has a fine 
grip on that piece of glass; but he drops it sub-con- 
sciously. Of course, film overcomes this trouble; but 
usually there are valuable old glass-negatives about 
a studio. 

Duplicate negatives are often necessary or desir- 
able when great numbers of prints are to be made, 
as orders may be handled much more quickly by print- 
ing from several negatives. In the portrait-studio, 
however, the duplicate negative or the positive from 
which duplicate negatives may be made, is most valua- 
ble for the insurance it offers against breakage, loss 
or damage of the original which may be worth hundreds 
of dollars in duplicate orders. Where such positives 
are made, we suggest that they be filed away from the 
originals as a matter of protection so that all of your 
eggs will not be in one basket. Few of the fires that 
destroy studies originate in them; but if your studio 
should ever be destroyed and you have positives or 
duplicates of your most valuable negatives stored at 
home you will have saved yourself many dollars. 

The making of positives from which negatives are 
to be made is very much a matter of judging quality, 
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and this is rather difficult, at first, because the de- 
sired result is printing-quality. You are not making a 
positive that is good to look at, but one from which you 
can print a negative that will have in it just what you 
have in your original negative. For this reason we 
would suggest that the man who has had no previous 
experience make several iests before he proceeds with 
the work. For negatives that are anyways near 
normal, make the positive on Commercial Film. This 
has slightly more than half the speed of Commercial 
Ortho Film and is most suitable for both the positive 
and the negative that is printed from it. Only when 
a negative is extremely flat should a Process Film be 
used or when extremely contrasty a Commercial Ortho 
Film. 

For a negative of normal density we might suggest 
that at a distance of fifteen feet from a 16-candle 
power lamp an exposure of six or eight seconds might 
be somewhere near normal. Make an exposure, develop 
it in the regular pyro-developer and note with normal 
development whether over or underexposure is indi- 
cated. The positive should have fairly full exposure. 
It should be developed to obtain all the highlight-detail 
that is shown in the negative and it should have good 
printing-density so that the full gradation-scale of the 
negative will be reproduced. We suggest that several 
tests be made, because if you have slightly under- 
exposed and developed a positive to a fair degree of 
contrast you will at once be struck with the beauty 
and brilliancy of the result. However, such a positive 
will not print a good negative, because the highlights 
will lack detail, the shadows will be blocked and the 
negative made from it will give a print that is entirely 
too contrasty. 

These positives are deceiving because you examine 


them only by transmitted light, and what you see 
through a positive is much different from what you see 
in the print which is examined by reflected light. 
You may see detail through the shadows of a positive; 
but make a negative from it and a print from the 
negative and the same shadows in the print may be 
a mass of solid black, because you do not look through 
them. Positives are usually made by contact in a 
printing-frame and care should be used to ensure 
perfect contact. A heavy felt-pad is best for this 
purpose. The same developer you use for negatives 
should be used both for positives and negatives in 
the reproducing-process. 

If the original negative is slightly soft, reproduce 
it perfectly in the positive and depend upon the de- 
veloping of the negative you make to obtain an 
increase in contrast. If you wish considerable con- 
trast and the ordinary developer does not give enough, 
use the contrast developer recommended for Process 
Film. This developer contains caustic soda, which 
is a much stronger accelerator than carbonate, and 
develops in two or three minutes, giving excellent 
contrast. If still greater contrast is desired, and this 
will not often be the case, a Process Film can be sub- 
stituted for the Commercial. In reproducing nega- 
tives there is a decided advantage when consider- 
able spotting is necessary. The spotting can all be 
done on the positive and you can see the results of 
your work much better than when spotting the negative. 


Optician and Optometrist 


WE are indebted to a member of a prominent Boston 
optical firm for definite and explicit information con- 
cerning the difference in meaning between an optician 
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and an optometrist. The subject is an important one 
and vitally concerns that part of the general public 
interested in wearing eyeglasses or spectacles. The 
gentleman who enlightened the Editor on certain diffi- 
cult points is himself not only a highly efficient optician, 
but, like the other members of the firm and its staff 
of experienced and trustworthy assistants, an optome- 
trist, each of whom has passed the required state- 
examination and received a diploma or license. 

The word optician is an old word and is defined 
both by Webster and Worcester as one who makes or 
deals in optical glasses and instruments. 


card and tell you to go to it. You make your own selec- 
tion and do your own fitting and they take your money. 

The dispensing optician will not test your eyes, but 
will refer you, not to an optometrist, but to an oculist 
(who is a regular practising physician). He tests your 
eyes, prescribes glasses or medicine, giving you a pre- 
scription for either or both. You then take the pre- 
scription, if for glasses, to the dispensing optician—as 
you would the one for medicine to the druggist—and 
he fits a suitable frame and makes the glasses according 
to the doctor’s prescription and finally adjusts them 
to you. This seems a long process, but it is a good way. 





A THIRSTY SQUIRREL 


H. M. 


WILLSON 
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The word optometrist is a comparatively new word, ap- 
pearing since 1900 and is defined—One skilled in or who 
practises optometry; meaning, measurement of range of 
vision or of the power of vision in general. It is only in 
these later days that the need of these finer differences 
has had to seek a name; but it now seems necessary 
that all religions, professions and businesses be highly 
specialised, thus calling for names unheard of a few 
years back. 

So far has this been carried in the optical business, 
that once it used to be possible—and was done—for 
any one to equip himself with a few pairs of spectacles 
and eyeglasses, a couple of test-cards and plenty of 
nerve, and go about the country as a doctor of optics 
and dispose his wares to all comers. One can see 
easily the opportunity to play on the credulity of not 
only the simple-minded, but many credited with sense. 

This went on for years, until the different states 
passed laws compelling all optical workers to pass an 
examination before they could examine a person’s eyes. 
The law is different in different states. In this state 
(Massachusetts) one must hold a state-license to assist 
a person in the selection of glasses. 

Thus it is, if you go into a five-and-ten-cent store 
or department-store, or a country general-store and 
ask to be shown glasses or to be fitted to them, the 
clerk will direct you to a tray of glasses, hand you a 


The optometrist, on the other hand, tests your eyes, 
without the use of drops (so-called); fits a frame to you; 
inserts the lenses, but gives no medical treatment. The 
law is very explicit in this particular, as the optome- 
trist has little, if any, medical education. The pen- 
alty for violating this statute is severe—fifty dollars 
fine, and a prison-sentence if the court so decrees, for the 
first offense. 

The optometrist is usually a “second-floor worker’, 
that is, he depends largely on testing eyes for his living 
and usually has his office upstairs and does not, as a 
rule, stock general optical goods. 

The dispensing optician, however, although qualified 
by the State to test your eyes, carries a stock of general 
optical merchandise, such as opera, field and marine 
glasses, telescopes, microscopes, reading-glasses, photo- 
graphic lenses and supplies, thermometers, barometers, 
etc., living up more to nearly the old definition of the 
word, optic ian. 

We might add, that all the lexicographers now 
give the pronunciation of the word optometry with 
the accent on the second syllable; but there is a move- 
ment among the profession objecting to there being too 
much “tom” in this ,word, so they wish it divided, 
with the accent on the first and third syllables, op-to- 
me-try and op-to-me-trist, the third syllable in each 
being pronounced “mee”. 
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ADVANCED WORKERS 











THE LONE WATCHER 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Marines 
Closes June 30, 1923 


Ir was my privilege recently to be the guest of the 
Portland (Maine) Camera Club and to enjoy the good 
fellowship and high artistic standards of that well- 
known photographic organization. During my visit 
I took the time to walk out to the Eastern Promenade 
and to view with delight the panorama of the island- 
dotted harbor, the lighthouse, the channel and, out 
beyond it all, the open sea. Longfellow’s poems of 
Portland and the sea came to mind as I stood there 


rapt in admiration of the scene. Seagulls flapped 
their way lazily about the harbor and called to each 
other noisily, the waters of the bay were comparatively 
quiet; but “‘outside” one could see the white line of the 
breakers and the long swells of the ocean. A schooner 
was “making for the channel” and the play of sunlight 
on her sails as she tacked back and forth was a delight 
to the lover of marines. What a wealth of material 
lay before me, and I had but an hour to enjoy it all! 
Then, my mind reverted to the present competition 
and I wished that my readers could stand with me and 
look out across Portland harbor for inspiration, pic- 
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torial material and a true conception of the beauty and 
appeal of water, sky, clouds, islands and ships. 

It matters little whether we live near an ocean or 
some large inland lake, there is a strange fascination 
about them both that attracts and holds the intel- 
ligent camerist. It is said that no two days are ever 
exactly alike along the coast or on the shores of a 
lake. The play of light and shade across the surface 
of the water, the reflections of clouds and mountains, 
the windswept, foam-capped waves breaking among 
the rocks, the stately ships, the lighthouses, the rocky 
headlands, the curving shoreline, the sand-dunes— 
all afford superb pictorial material. It is vitally 
important that the camerist be able to study this 
beautiful subject-material with a true appreciation 
of the spiritual and natural forces involved. 

To some, a storm along the coast is almost ter- 
rifying and possesses no pictorial merit, whatever. 
Others view the scene with delight and relish the 
howling wind, the foam-flecked breakers, the distant 
lighthouse smothered in spray and the battle of ele- 
mental forces into which mere man enters at his peril. 
To put it another way, one man sees a beautiful meadow 
filled with flowers. To him, they are flowers and 
nothing more. Another man knows each flower by 
name, and to him the meadow is a veritable treasure- 
house of beauty and delight. How many persons see 
a bird and care not at all whether it is a chickadee, 
phoebe, warbler or bluebird! As the Bible says truly, 
“Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye 
not?” Then, some persons wonder why there is so 
little in life! 

Let us return to our competition. The camerist 
may select the subject for this competition as he 
wanders along the shores of a lake or a mighty ocean; 
but the important point to remember is that it must 
be a marine. 

Technically, the present competition is filled with 
interest. The matter of correct exposure and at- 
tractive lighting offers the worker as much oppor- 
tunity for thought as does the artistic composition 
of the picture. Also, the use of a suitable ray-filter 
may engage the contestant’s attention to advantage. 
An opportunity is given to those workers who are 
eager to make telephotographs of distant ships, light- 
houses, points of land or other subjects that are too 
far away to be photographed with the usual hand- 
camera equipment. In short, we have a competition 
that will be a fair test of the camerist’s photographic 
ability in a slightly different direction than usual. 

With a few exceptions, the present-day, well-equipped 
hand-camera will meet virtually all conditions of 
wind and weather. Even a good rectilinear lens will 
yield remarkably beautiful effects, because of the 
actinic value of the light across the water. Those 
who enjoy telephotography will require the use of a 
stout tripod. A reliable exposure-meter should be 
used, for the light across water is very deceptive even 
to the veteran-photographer. 

It may not be amiss to caution the camerist to take 
every precaution to keep his outfit protected from 
the effects of dampness and, especially, the salt air 
from the ocean. There are few cameras that are made 
to withstand the effects of dampness and, unless care 
is taken, the leather-covering, bellows, shutter and 
even the lens may suffer permanent injury. What 
I have said applies as truly to plates, films, paper 
and chemicals. Those workers who expect to spend 
considerable time on or near the water should provide 
themselves with one or more large tin-boxes that 
have an air-tight cover. Then all sensitised material 
should be kept in these boxes until required. A stout, 


leather carrying-case for the camera is a_ positive 
necessity for protection from the weather and from 
unexpected knocks. The more time and money the 
camerist has to put into his photographic venture, 
the more care he should take that he receives an ample 
return on his investment. 

It is well to remember that, in making marines or 
shore-scenes, one should emphasise one striking object 
such as an old pine-tree, a clump of reeds, a ship under 
way, a lighthouse, a fisherman’s dory, or a ledge of 
rocks. It is a natural tendency for the worker to be 
eager to include all that he possibly can of a beautifully 
curving shore or broad expanse of bay; but, unfortun- 
ately, the completed picture is apt to be disappointing. 
The curving shore, which seemed so attractive to the 
eye, is very apt to be reduced to such smal] proportions 
that the beauty of the scene is lost entirely. I mention 
this point because I have made this very mistake 
many times, and have yet to obtain a satisfactory 
result. Of course, if the photographer is equipped 
with a large view-camera and can use the single element 
of a symmetrical lens, he may obtain a picture com- 
mensurate with the exertions involved in carrying 
such an outfit about. However, most camerists, 
today, do not use an outfit much larger than the 
popular postcard-size; and these cameras are not 
usually fitted with symmetrical lenses, nor have they 
the requisite bellows-extension. In most cases, it will 
be well for the average camerist to confine his activities 
to a subject that may be photographed advantageously 
with the particular equipment he possesses. Even 
if he is fortunate enough to own a large number of 
cameras, he will do well not to attempt extensive 
panoramas without careful thought and thorough 
preparation. 

As I have said so many times, the greatest master- 
pieces in art, literature, music and photography are 
the simplest. A boat pulled up on the shore of a lake 
has great pictorial possibilities. The activities of the 
amateur or professional fisherman, yachtsman, and 
canoeist, can be utilised with profit. Then, there are 
the campers and the summer-vacationists to turn to 
for good material that is filled with action and is often 
spectacular. It is for the individual worker to decide 
what part of the varied material at his disposal he will 
select. To a certain extent, he will be governed by his 
environment; and, often, he may be obliged to make 
the best of a subject that he would not choose if another, 
more to his liking, were available. 

Perhaps, some of the best examples of the shore- 
scene and marine picture, as it may be used by the 
pictorialist, are found among the masterpieces by 
Bertrand H. Wentworth of Gardiner, Maine. It was 
with pleasure that I met him again at the Portland 
Camera Club during my recent visit. Those camerists 
who were privileged to see the exhibitions of Mr. 
Wentworth’s pictures held at the gallery of the Society 
of Arts and Crafts, Boston, and his other exhibitions, 
were given convincing proof of the adaptability of such 
subject-material to the highest artistic aims. 

It should be remembered that we can all read books 
and articles on how to make good pictures, and we 
can fill up our minds with sound theories with regard 
to this or that printing-process; but the acid-test is 
to go out ourselves, find the subject, compose the 
picture, develop the plate or film and produce the 
finished print. In no other way can we make true 
photographic progress. After all is said and done, 
this way yields the greatest returns in health, pleasure, 
and photographic success. This may sound old- 
fashioned and not in keeping with modern ways; but 
nevertheless it works. A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoto-Era MaGazing, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Gs 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4, Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 28, 1923 


First Prize: August W. Paulsen 
Second Prize: M. Nakamura 
Honorable Mention: Wm. G. Bell; Earl K. Foreman; 
Reynold J. Palmer; Arthur E. Trahan; Miss Kaui 


Wilcox. 
te 


The Importance of the Beginner 


RECENTLY, in my correspondence and in conversation 
with camera club members, this question was asked, 
“What will happen to pictorial photography when 
the present generation of workers no longer contrib- 
utes to our exhibitions and salons?” I countered 
with the questions, ““Why do you ask? Are you failing 
to recruit the ranks from among the beginners?” 
That appeared to be the difficulty, and the question 
remained unanswered. 

It so happens that I am a member of several fra- 
ternal, community and photographic organizations. 
In all of them there is the problem of gradually work- 
ing in younger and sturdier members who, in due time, 
will be ready and able to carry the burden of the day. 
In fact, Such a procedure is absolutely necessary to 
ensure the permanency and progress of any organiza- 
tion. There are always those members who work hard 
and long for “the cause”, and become the executives 
of their organizations. Unfortunately, as a rule, these 
men are in the minority. Then, we have the rank and 
file of members who neither oppose nor assist, and who 
are content to follow along with as little effort as 
possible. On certain occasions of stress or special 
celebration, these members rally enthusiastically; but 
in ordinary circumstances, they are willing to “let 
George do it”. Lastly, we have the new member or 
beginner. He is all enthusiasm, eager to do his bit; 
but “not knowing the ropes” he does not know just 
where and how to begin. He may make several at- 
tempts; but, usually, is quietly “‘sat upon” by “older 
and wiser” members. However, if he has the grit, and 
something really constructive to offer, he will gradually 
win his way and eventually become a recognized leader 
who merits respect and confidence. 

The new member in any organization is in a some- 
what difficult position. There he is, duly elected, 
initiated, dues all paid and ready—for what? In 
certain fraternal bodies and social clubs there are com- 
mittees or individuals who see to it that the new mem- 
ber is given every opportunity to learn, to grow and to 
serve. Is this true of camera clubs in general? Is the 
beginner given the support and encouragement that he 
should have in order to feel the same enthusiasm after 
initiation as before? Are the older members—those 
who have won their laurels—as interested in the be- 
ginner’s struggle as they might be, for his sake and 
that of the club? 

There is no doubt that after viewing, or exhibiting 
at, the Pittsburgh, Los Angeles or London Salons, the 
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advanced worker can hardly be expected to become 
enthusiastic over the first bromide enlargement made 
by an unknown beginner. Yet, here, it seems to me, 
lies an important link in the chain we are trying to 
forge for the future good of photography. Frankly, 
were we not all beginners at one time? Did not some 
kind friend help us over our tyro days? Were we 
always able to make a first-class bromide enlargement? 
I am confident, if we admit the truth, that we were 
often no better than the beginner whose work fails to 
interest the advanced worker of today. 

Again, we are confronted with a trait of human 
nature. The father sometimes forgets that, as a boy, 
he was perhaps more noisy than his young son or the 
mother forgets that she was a lively, headstrong little 
miss in her day. The advanced worker, winner of 
salon honors, sometimes forgets that much of his 
success is due to the kindly word, the practical hint 
and the pat of encouragement given by some one else. 

It seems to me that the beginner is not always taken 
sufficiently into serious consideration as the only 
material available out of which to build for the future. 
It is a critical time in many camera clubs. Some of 
the pictorialists are no longer able to serve as vigorously 
as formerly or to send in their work to delight the 
public at the big salons. In short, the ranks of our 
leading workers need to be recruited so that the suc- 
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ceeding generation may profit by the interest and help 
of the veterans before it is too late. There may be 
many beginners who will not or cannot achieve great- 
ness by photography; but the advanced workers in 
our camera clubs and elsewhere must separate the 
chaff from the wheat. They should take the attitude 
of a father or the head of a business who must find a 
son or an individual to carry on the work when the day 
of incapacity arrives, as it surely will with us all. Some 
advance workers have said that the average beginner 
was not worth wasting time upon, because of his lack 
of interest in composition and technique. The beginner 
has sometimes remarked that the lack of interest on 
the part of the advanced worker is what causes new 
members to drop out eventually. There is some truth 
in both statements; but I feel that we should broaden 
out, as far as possible. Eliminate the personal element 
and work with the material at hand to develop it and 
make it grow into something worth while. Let our 
advanced workers, our winners of pictorial laurels, 
begin now “to father” some beginner in photography. 
Let them be patient, free of petty jealousies and work 
to the end that a splendid class of new, vigorous camer- 
ists will be ready to carry on. Let us all respect, en- 
courage and value the beginner in photography. He is 
vitally important to the art and science we love. 


A. H. B. 
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PORTRAIT-STUDY M. NAKAMURA 


Making the Most of the Opportunity 


In a recent letter to us, Frederick C. Davis, author 
of “Making Your Camera Pay” (see advertising- 
pages), describes an incident to illustrate how one man 
used his wits and his camera to advantage. 

“Ships were being rushed to Vera Cruz, and for days 
the country watched the tense, sharp struggle. News- 
wires sizzled with the accounts of brisk fighting—of 
Uncle Sam’s sailors battling with the Mexicans at 
the big port. And then, ominously over the Associated 
Press wires came the report to our city that one of our 
local boys had been killed in action. He was the first 
to fall at Vera Cruz—a boy from our own home-town! 

“While others spent their time being indignant, a 
shrewd reporter-photographer on the evening-paper 
was working rapidly. He obtained a portrait of the 
man who had been killed, pinned to a door in the 
city editorial room, turned desk-lamps upon it, care- 
fully calculated an exposure, and exposed the camera- 
lens to it. Then, he plunged into the red glow of the 
darkroom, emerging a few moments later with a satis- 
factory negative. Prints were made from this nega- 
tive to the number of dozens. Far into the night he 
rapped at a typewriter, duplicating his story. Next, 
putting the picture and story together, he sent that 
photograph of the first boy to fall at Vera Cruz to 
scores of newspapers throughout the country. Where- 
upon he waited. 

**A cheque came. Then several more cheques came; 
they came in all amounts—so many and so frequently 
that the reporter was dazed by the shower of money 


that had descended upon him. That’s all of the story, 
except the moral: he had learned the secret of making 
his camera pay!” 


A Pictorial Fairy Story 


ONCE upon a time—as all good fairy stories should 
begin—a little photograph came down to the club- 
rooms and was placed on the walls for the edification of 
the members. This little photograph had aspirations— 
with a capital A. It longed to be pictorial. It came of 
good stock, its development had been slow and even, 
it was well fixed; and it really hoped that it had at- 
tained the class in which its distinguished brethern 
moved and had their being. But, said Morton: 

“Now, if it had been retoned blue or green 

“It should have been printed on Veltex,’” Belsher 
added. 

“Tf he’d used a Protar,” supplemented Schoff. 

“Tt’s not fuzzy enough,” Brown disagreed. 

“Tt might have made a good lantern-slide,” thought 
Sutton. 

“He should have made a stereo,” said Martin. 

“Tt’s rotten,” snarled Minor, summing up the opinion 
of the crowd. 

And the poor little photograph, sadly disillusioned, 
went home and was buried in the bottom of a trunk, 
never to see the bright sunshine any more. 

Mora. Pay no attention to what the other fellow 
thinks of your picture. A camera enthusiast is the 
most opinionated “critter” on earth. 

Proofs, Dallas Camera Club. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








A Pyro Tank-Developer 


!One of the assistants in the Research Division, 
Electrical Engineering Department, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, developed a pyro tank- 
developer which seems to have a good deal of merit. 
It was used successfully for all kinds of developing, 
giving good “plucky” negatives, and the contrast was 
very readily controlled by the time of development. It 
seems to work well with all grades of cut-film, and was 
also tried with good success upon special panchromatic 
plates for aerial photography. 

The particular point aimed at was a developer which 
would keep and, at the same time, would give maximum 
contrast. Therefore, the staining properties of pyro 
were desired. This developer, if carefully made up, will 
keep in a tank fitted with a floating cover for about two 
months without requiring strengthening. When used 
almost daily by students, it was found necessary to 
make up a new batch about every six weeks. The 
time of development is about six minutes at the usual 
room-temperatures for normal contrast; but plates or 
films can be left in the developer for half an hour with- 
out fog, if extreme contrast is necessary. Tests by the 
Eastman Kodak Company did not show that it had 
any advantages over their MQ-80, but the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology had better success with it 
than with other developers recommended, particularly, 
as strong contrast was obtained without the use of 
sodium hydroxide, which always required constant 
replenishing. Directions for preparing: 

Dissolve 12 34 ozs. sodium sulphite in 2 qts. hot water. 

When dissolved add 3 oz. sodium bisulphite. Boil 
five minutes and cool to 70 F. 

When cooled to this temperature, or lower, add: 


deci cpicine areiecpae Res 2 ozs. 

re 100 grains. 
In a separate solution mix up: 

Sodium carbonate...... 5 ozs. 

Potassium iodide........... 10 grains. 

TE oa Ces ache eOoren aves 16 ozs. 


When everything is completely dissolved add the two 
solutions and enough water to bring up to one gallon. 

Color will be amber. 

The potassium iodide will tend to clear slight fog; 
but it also requires slightly longer exposure, and in some 
cases it is better to use potassium bromide. The 
elon or metol can be omitted; but it helps to build up 
the image rapidly and seems to improve the density. 

FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 


Preparing Solutions 


THE preparation of photographic solutions is gener- 
ally a simple matter, yet, failures occur often and not 
always with beginners, says a writer in Photographische 
Mitteilunger. It should be made a rule to triturate 
all large crystals before dissolving them. This saves 
time, and one may be spared the need of warming the 
water. Many salts dissolve very slowly in large 


crystals, so that eventually one may have to resort to 
the heater to help out. 

If a solution that consists of several ingredients is 
to be made, it is always advisable to dissolve one of 
them before adding another. For some mixtures, 
it is necessary to add the different articles in a given 
order so as to avoid precipitation. More or less warm- 
ing of the water to accelerate solution is recommended 
in all cases where the substance may be affected by 
the light. This should be remembered particularly 
when mixing developers. 

When preparing concentrated stock-solutions, the 
quantity of water should not be scanty, since a solu- 
tion that keeps well in summer may be partly pre- 
cipitated in cold weather. If precipitation occurs, the 
best thing to do is to set the bottle in warm water, 
leaving the cork loose until the precipitate is gradually 
redissolved. This will be successful usually if de- 
composition has not taken place. 


Platinum-Tones on Gaslight-Papers 


Ow1nc to the excessive cost of platinum, caused by 
the war, its employment in photography has been for 
some time almost entirely suspended and the pro- 
fession has had to depend to a large extent upon the 
so-called “gaslight” papers. A German firm has in- 
troduced a paper that claims to give platinum-effects 
by the use of special developers. We quote from 
Photographische Rundschau an article which sets forth 
the essentials for obtaining platinum-effects on gas- 
light-papers. 

“To obtain the peculiar brown-black tones of 
platinum on gaslight-paper only such developing- 
agents are suitable that can be used without the ad- 
dition of sodium-sulphite or metabisulphite. The 
chief of these are pyrogallol, metol and pyrocatechin. 
If we consider that sodium-sulphite exercises a double 
function in development—tz., a preserving and an 
accelerating effect—so a print produced without this 
addition will show certain characteristics. The de- 
veloper becomes strongly colored during development, 
so that the image may consist partly of the usual 
black, silver-deposit and partly of the brown product 
of oxidation in the developer; hence, the characteristic 
coloring; but the development will be slower than 
usual. The best result, therefore, will be obtained 
only when suitable times of exposure and development 
are given. The first must be such that a long de- 
velopment with a view to the sufficient formation of 
the brown product of oxidation desired is practicable. 
In this, however, the quality of the paper plays an 
important part. 

Silver-chloride requires a far less energetic developer 
to produce a strong and tony print than silver-bromide; 
but a relatively longer exposure. As the gaslight-paper 
emulsions usually consist of both silver-chloride and 
bromide, only a mutually sufficient division of the 
constituents of the developer will give the best result. 
One can, therefore, select a developing-formula suit- 
able for any given paper; but one must learn the proper 
conditions by varying the composition of the developer, 
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the time of exposure and of development in order to 
attain this object.” 

[The writer finds that very good platinum-effects 
can be obtained on Cyko and Artura papers, by im- 
mersing the prints for ten minutes in a 1 or 2 per cent. 
solution of barium-sulphide, washing and only partly 
bleaching in a weak ferricyanide of potassium solu- 
tion, again washing and toning to the desired shade 
in the barium bath. The tone, of course, will vary 
with different makes of paper; but with those men- 
tioned above he has obtained very pleasing and entirely 
satisfactory results.—Ep1ror.] 


How to make Panoramic Pictures with the 
Aid of a Compass 
Many times, camerists would like to have a pano- 


ramic view of some particular scene; but, not being 
fortunate enough to have a panoramic camera, they 
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must trust to luck to make the pictures and then 
match them up afterwards. With the method about 
to be described, panoramic views may be made with 
complete success with the aid of a compass. The main 
difficulty is to determine the angular range of the 
camera. This is shown in diagram 1, as A. 

Fundamentally, a lens acts as the pinhole in a pinhole- 
camera. From this fact and also that light travels in 
straight lines, we can determine angle A, Diagram 2, 
which represents in plan the object, lens and film or 
plate of the camera. The rays of light from the object 
pass through the optical center of the lens and impinge 
on the film, forming an image that is in direct proportion 
to the object as their respective distances from the 
lens. The two triangles OPQ and OP’Q’ are then 
similar and the angle A equals the angle B. 

To determine the value of the angle A, mark off on 
a piece of white tape fifteen or twenty feet long a series 
of black lines as shown in the diagram. This tape is 
to be the object of diagram 1. 

Take your camera out in the yard, or other convenient 
place, and set it up on its tripod so that it is horizon- 
tal. Now place the marked tape on a couple of sticks 
so that it is on the same level as the lens of the camera, 
nearly in the middle and at a distance D, equal to the 
shortest focal length given for that particular camera. 
This dimension D should be accurately measured from 
the tape to the lens. To get the camera perpendicular 
to the tape, place the tape in a north-and-south position 
by the aid of the compass and the camera in an east- 
and-west position. All that is necessary to do now is 
to make the picture and develop the film. Count all 


the main and sub-divisions on the tape as shown in the 
film and divide this length (in feet) by D. This gives 
a constant. By comparing this constant with the 
nearest one smaller than itself in the table below, the 
angle A is directly determined. 


Deg. A Constant Deg. A Constant 
ae 0.72794 _, eer 1.73858 
EE ee 0.76772 _ Sere 1.80080 
BR tb ies owtecs: arcs 0.80806 _ eee 1.86502 
eee ee: 0.84894 eee 1.93138 
a 0.89046 eS 2.00000 
RN ie Senko ae 0.93262 Erne 2.07100 
re 0.97543 _ Se 2.14480 
__, Pate 1.01904 _ ere 2.22120 
eer 1.06342 SEE re 2.30080 
RE ee eee et 1.10862 EI 2.38340 
See 1.15470 errr: 2.43980 
_ eee 1.20172 een .2.55980 
ee  Saaaeee 2.65400 
__ eee . 1.29882 ee ee eee 
eee 1.35902 BN shor 5 sauna 2.85620 
, . 1.40042 ics dwates we 2.96520 
Se ee 1.45358 Cl a 
. eee 1.50710 _ Se 3.20060 
_ eee . .1.56256 ee 
oe, ee 1.61956 ee 
sacuctaedae 1.67820 


To use this information in making a panoramic 
picture, all that is necessary is to set the camera at 
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some point of the contemplated view, make the exposure 
and observe the compass-reading. Then turn the 
camera through the angular range which will be indi- 
cated by the compass. Make this picture and proceed 
to the next one in the same manner, until the whole 
composite picture is made. When the film is developed 
and printed, it will then be fairly easy to match up 
the pictures and paste them on a suitable mount. 
C. A. Martin. 


Poroscopic Photographs 


Tue director of the police laboratory at Lyons is 
employing the camera in a new way for detecting 
crime. The new art, which is called “Poroscopy,” 
is that of photographing marks left by the pores of the 
skin. The pictures, according to a recent issue of The 
World’s Work, are said to be even better than finger- 
prints, and to be obtainable if the criminals wear 
gloves. This method should be of great value. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








B. W. P.—The actual rate of washing a 
negative may be understood by remembering that 
the amount of hypo which remains in the gelatine is 
continually halved in the same period of time as the 
washing proceeds. An average negative, for instance, 
will give up half its hypo in two minutes, so that at 
the end of two minutes half the hypo will be remaining 
in it; after four minutes one quarter; after six minutes 
one-eighth; after eight minutes one-sixteenth; ten 
minutes one-thirty-second, and so on. It will be seen 
that in a short time the amount of hypo remaining 
will be infinitesimal. This, however, assumes that the 
negative is continually exposed to fresh water, which 
is the most important matter in arranging the washing 
of either negatives or prints. 

x. L. W.—It is usually best to use the for- 
mulz for solutions recommended in the instruc- 
tions issued by the makers for the use of photographic 
materials; these formule are often adjusted to the 
properties of the particular materials concerned and 
will give better and more certain results than can be 
obtained with any other formule. 

A. J. B.—To purify water for chemical uses, 
distillation is the best method, and distilled water 
should be used whenever possible for mixing solutions. 
However, boiling will coagulate the collodial matter 
and change certain lime-salts to the insoluble condition 
when they settle out, while dissolved gases such as air, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, etc., are removed. Therefore, 
unless the water contains an excessive amount of dis- 
solved salts it is usually sufficient to boil the water and 
allow it to settle. 

M. B. H.—Developing-agents cannot develop 
at all when used by themselves. With the single 
exception of Acrol, developing-agents, in order to do 
their work, must be in an alkaline solution, and the 
amount of alkali governs the energy of a developer. 
If too much alkali is present, the developer will tend to 
produce chemical fog, and if too little alkali is present, 
it will be slow in its action. 

C. M. A—A_ developer for Artura paper 
recommended by the Eastman Kodak Company is 
made as follows: 


Sodium Sulphite (E. K. Co.)........... 150 grs. 
eT le ere 11 grs. 
eae Pee 50 grs 
Sodium Carbonate ( “hee 110 grs. 
Potaasemn TOOMiGes. ...... 2. ccncccses 10 grs. 
ets once cho eed anaes 32 ozs. 


B. E. C.—The extent to which a developer 
may be concentrated is determined by the solu- 
bility of the least soluble constituent, because a stock- 
solution should usually withstand cooling to 40 degrees 
F. without any of the ingredients crystallising out. 

J. K. H.—To prevent bromide enlargements 
from curling they should be soaked in a mixture 
of glycerine 5 ounces and water 25 ounces before drying. 
Double-weight bromide paper will not curl as much as 
the single-weight paper, and should be used whenever 
prints are to be left unmounted. 

B. A. D.—Artificial light is to be preferred 
for making enlargements, owing to its uniform- 


ity. Up to very recently the use of condensing-lenses 
has been deemed imperative when making enlargements 
by artificial light; but new developments in enlarging- 
apparatus have done away with condensing-lenses 
and many projection-printers are made self-focusing. 
Look over our advertising-pages for further details. 

F. L. F.—Lantern-slide plates vary greatly 
in speed, and you can obtain plates with a speed 
to suit the work you are doing. The Eastman plates, 
Seed Yellow Label and Standard Regular are of approxi- 
mately the same speed and contrast, but the Standard 
Slow plate requires about three times the exposure of 
the Standard Regular. The Eastman Kodak Company 
publishes a booklet on how to make and to color lantern- 
slides. This it will be glad to send you. 


o 


Faint Images for Business-Stationery 


THE commercial artist is frequently called upon to 
make a large-scale drawing of trade-marks, exposition- 
awards or even portraits and scenery, to be reproduced 
as line-cuts on a small scale and printed in yellow ink 
on letter-paper, bills or statements. 

The yellow ink is very pale and transparent so that 
it does not interfere with any writing that may be done 
across it; and the yellow or orange ink suggests the 
“‘gold-medal” idea to the customer. The original 
drawing is often from three to five times the size of 
the final cut, so that the printed effect will suggest a 
fine engraving. 

As the cost of the original drawing and the making 
of the cuts—to say nothing of the printer’s bill—may 
easily run to thirty dollars or more, such jobs may, 
sometimes, be handled more cheaply and more success- 
fully by photography if a run of only a few hundred 
is required. 

Many photographers have handled bichromate of 
potash for years in the carbon-process or with Auto- 
chromes without realising that the bichromate is itself 
asensitive material capable of giving an image if coated 
on sized-paper and printed out under a negative in the 
sun. It will give a faint brownish-yellow image well 
suited to the present purpose. 

The paper is sensitised in a weak light by swabbing 
with a wad of cotton dipped in a ten per cent. solution 
of bichromate of potash and allowed to dry in the 
dark. When the paper is thoroughly dry, it is printed 
for four or five minutes in the bright sunlight under a 
vigorous negative, such as could be used on any of the 
soft portrait-papers. All that remains is to wash the 
unaltered bichromate out of the paper, leaving the 
latter perfectly clean except for the brownish image. 

It might be well to test a sample of the paper to be 
used before undertaking operations on a large scale. 
If organic substances were not present in the paper or 
its coating, no image would be formed. 

Wash-drawings, paintings or photographs can be 
presented more attractively by this method than by 
halftone-reproductions and with a slightly larger mar- 
gin of profit than with line-cuts. 

Winn W. Davinson. 
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A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 





“Tue Landing’’—surely a “busy”’ subject—in more 
ways than one. The multiplicity of arms, legs and 
hands in action, to say nothing of the distracting 
white boat, causes the attention to be drawn hither 
and thither in a veritable whirligig of motion. The 
subject was without doubt photographed with no time 
spent in preparation: merely an impromptu snapshot 
for record-purposes. The background in itself presents 
a subject for another exposure. There was an excellent 
opportunity here to make an interesting photograph 
which, while in every sense as good a record, would 


have had, at least, something of pictorial interest and 
much more of lasting value. How should it be done? 

According to my judgment, the first step would be 
to move the white boat entirely out of view by floating 
it around to the right—not by dragging it across the 
foreground and thus making an ugly mark on the 
beach. The second step would be to draw the dark 
boat about two feet back into the water, at the same 
time pulling its stern nearer the camera, so that it 
would occupy a more diagonal position. Next, have 
the boy with the oar place the latter in the boat. Then 
arrange the boys—three on one side, two on the other 
and one in the water, at the stern—all posed in action 
similar to the ones with hands on gunwale of the boat. 
Take away the model-yacht and the dark skiff beyond. 
Eliminate the soldier (preferably); or—if he is indispen- 
sable let him direct the beaching of the boat in pose 
like that in which he now appears. Then, I believe, 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Mr. Samuel would have a pictorial record—not a posed 
and intricate picture—with a semblance of unity of 
action and interest entirely lacking in the present 
print. Of course, if possible, the whole collection of 
actors and properties should be moved to some spot 
where the bathing-pool in the background would be 
invisible to the camera. 





E. H. WaAsHBURN. 


One does not have a feeling of intellectual satis- 
faction in looking at this picture. If there is a message 
to be conveyed, it is not done distinctly. It is too 
much like a number of people all talking at the same 
time. You don’t get the story easily. 

Let us try a few experiments. The background 
distracts the attention. Cut out pieces of gray paper 
and lay them over the figure of the man diving, the 
parties on the left and the “kids” and grown-ups in 
the water. We have thus concentrated the interest 
somewhat. Let’s go farther and obliterate the white 
boat, the toy boat, and the farther boat. We now 
have one boat and six figures. That is about the best 
we can do. Unfortunately, one of the figures—and 
the most prominent figure, too—is looking away 
from the main interest, which is the boat. Unfor- 
tunately, too, there is a figure almost totally eclipsed 
by the figure in ordinary clothes. By cutting out 
all these extraneous and irrelevant connections, we 
have a fairly good record-snapshot. But the lesson 
conveyed is the same old story, which is: Have one, 
central, main, controlling idea and do not allow any 
distracting features to lessen or weaken the message 
intended to be conveyed. 

E. L. C. Morse. 





> 


“Conrusion Worse ConrouNDED” would be a 
better title for this conglomeration of detail than “The 
Landing”. It would be a good entry for a “guess- 
how-many-objects-can-be-found-in-this-picture” con- 


test. A protracted viewing of this collection of objects 
fairly makes one’s brain reel. Mr. Samuel evidently 
has failed to take advantage of the opportunities 
which an equipment such as his offers in the way of 
correctly correlating essential components into a 
harmonious whole and eliminating those lines, objects 
and details which would prove a hindrance to a suc- 
cessful composition. -By faithfully carrying out the 
following suggestions this snapshot, with its awkward 
representations of the human figure, its conflicting 
points of interest, and its superfluity of irrelevant 
detail can be completely made over into a pleasing 
composition called “The Landing”: Select a portion 
of the beach free of breakwaters or bathers; show less 
background; use only the larger boat and have all the 
figures to be shown actually engaged in landing the 
boat instead of posing with it after it is already on 
land, as now; and, finally, use a larger stop and different 
kind of paper to supply some of the sadly-lacking 
atmosphere. 
Hersert Ropeck. 


In this picture the title accords fairly well with the 
composition; but the breakwater or pier in the upper 
left tends to divide the interest and destroys unity. 
A better viewpoint could doubtless have been chosen 
so as to avoid this objection. Also, the composition 
lacks in simplicity—too many boats, bathers and 
other figures. Technically the negative was over- 
exposed, therefore flat, no principal highlight, every- 
thing in one monotonous tone. A 38xor 5x filter 
with same exposure would have helped. Picture 
unbalanced. A pictorial result is impossible from the 
elements shown. Whether a different viewpoint would 
have produced a pictorial result cannot be known 
from what is shown; but my guess is that there was no 
picture in sight. 

H. L. Farrrtevp. 


(Continued on page 282) 
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How often, when motoring past some dark woods 
in May, has our attention been suddenly arrested by a 
white flash—a flowering tree filled with white blossoms. 
It was the dogwood tree in blossom. The botanical 
name of the species is Cornus Florida—first cousin of 
the common little Bunch Berry of the northern woods 
of the United States and Canada where both may be 
found. Bostonians will have no difficulty to find it 
in the woods of the Blue Hills and Middlesex Fells 
Reservations. Harriet L. Keeler, in “Our Native 
Trees”, has this to say of it: “When in early spring 
the great, white blossoms, appearing before the leaves, 
transform the tree into one huge bouquet, it is the 
glory of the fields (woods) and challenges the attention 
and admiration of every observer.” 

We are indebted to Chas. E. Swett, of the Union 
Camera Club of Boston, for the superb picture of the 
Flowering Dogwood which graces the front cover and 
page 264 of this, our May issue. Beholders not familiar 
with the nature of the gleaming whiteness in its somber 
setting may mistake it for snow; but after a close ex- 
amination of the numerous white dots, they will change 
their minds. They will admire the beautifully rendered 
enclosure quite as much as the bright gleam of the 
shady nook. 

Data: Made near Westwood, Mass., May, 10.30 
A.M.; brilliant light; Nettell camera; 414-inch Voigt- 
linder Collinear; stop, F/6.8; color-screen; 1 second; 
Ilford Screened Chromatic; Rytol, in tank; Artura 
Carbon Black D. 

A glance at the frontispiece of this issue will suffice 
to impress the beholder with the fact that the author 
of this charming portrait is enjoying well-merited 
success as a child-photographer. He belongs to the 
class of professional specialists mentioned on this 
month’s editorial page—workers who steer a straight 
course on the sea of business-life—ignoring distractions 
likely to impede their progress towards a well-defined 
objective. Having been made under favorable condi- 
tions, in a professional studio and by a capable and 
sympathetic artist, the portrait shows the little sitter 
to excellent advantage, pose, lighting, expression and 
workmanship meeting successfully the requirements 
of a difficult task. 

Data: north light; good light; 10 a.m.; 11 x 14 por- 
trait-camera adapted to 5 x 7 plate; 13-inch Cook 
Portrait-Lens, series VI, F/5.6; at full opening; 14 
second; Cramer 5 x 7 Hi-Speed plate; pyro-soda, 
Cramer’s regular formula for tank-dev.; contact-print 
on Eastman Vitava Athena. 

In his matchless descriptions of Nature’s moods 
illustrated with superb photographs of his own making— 
published in this magazine during the past ten years 
and referred to frequently by the Editor—Frederick 
B. Hodges has not only endeared himself to all true 
lovers of the great outdoors, particularly the silent 
woods, fields and meadows, but has awakened in the 
hearts of the uninitiated and indifferent a desire to 
get near to the things beautiful under the great canopy 
ofheaven. A careful reading of Mr. Hodges’ eloquent 
tributes to Nature cannot fail to stimulate the maker 
of mere camera-records to turn to the pictorial motives 
indicated by this sincere nature-lover, penetrate their 





alluring and mysterious beauty, and be filled with a 
longing to interpret it by means of a skill and sym- 
pathy they shall learn to acquire. 

For the first time, in his text-illustrations furnished 
to this magazine, Mr. Hodges has included photographs 
of landscapes with animals. ‘The Sheep”, page 240, 
is an original, well-ordered composition of rare beauty. 
The line of sheep in perspective, the tonal quality and 
atmospheric effect, and the general harmonious ensemble 
command unstinted admiration. 

“The Cattle”, page 241, excels in pictorial beauty 
and is perfectly rational in arrangement. It is a 
typical rural scene and has been treated with rare 
technical discretion. The animals are the principal 
objects of interest, but blend delightfully with the 
landscape. The circumstance of a cow looking out 
of the picture, right and left, is therefore of little 
consequence. 

Cornelia Clarke has entered a field where Kate 
Hecht, Dr. Lehman Wendell, Dr. Pardoe and others 
have won distinguished success—the photography 
of small animals. None of these specialists, however, 
has displayed greater powers of observation, more 
patience and superior technical skill than Cornelia 
Clarke in the present instance. In the selection and 
treatment of her subject, moreover, she shows a pleas- 
ing originality. 

Data: “Beetles Rolling the Ball”, page 242—In 
front of a garage; August, 3 p.M.; sun; 644x844 
Century Camera; 10-inch Voigtlinder; stop, F/16; 
Inst.; Seed’s Graflex; pyro; Glossy Azo print. 

“Grasshoppers”, page 243—August, 2 P.M.; sun; 
same camera; 3D Dallmeyer, 12-inch focus; stop, 
F/16; bulb; Seed’s Ortho; pyro; Glossy Azo print. 

“Crickets”, page 243—July, 4 p.M.; sun, subjects in 
shade; same camera; 10-inch Voigtlinder; stop, F/16; 
1 second; Seed’s Ortho; pyro; Azo Glossy print. 

“Strings of Pearls’, page 244—September, 7 A.M.; 
sun, web in shade; same camera; 43-inch Dallmeyer 
Stereoscopic; stop, F/16; 5 seconds; Seed’s Ortho; 
pyro; Azo Glossy print. 

“The Gopher’, page 244—June, 3 P.M.; sun; same 
camera; 10-inch Voigtlinder; stop, F/16; bulb; Seed’s 
Graflex; pyro; Azo Glossy print. 

“‘Bumble-Bee in Iris”, page 245—May, 11 a.m.; 
thin clouds in sky; same camera, lens, stop, exposure, 
plate, dev., and print as preceding. 

“Blue Jay”, page 246—October, 10 a.m.; sun, sub- 
ject in shade; same camera; 3D Dallmeyer; same stop, 
exposure, plate, dev., and print as preceding. 

“Twenty Froggies’, page 247—June, 3 P.M.; sun; 
Voigtlander lens; stop, F/16; same camera; 1 second; 
Seed’s 30 (Gilt Edge); pyro; Azo Glossy print. 

Mr. Rennie’s praise of the eight prints published in 
connection with the Tenth Pittsburgh Salon, pages 
249 to 256, meets the hearty approval of the Editor. 
He has nothing to add, except that he regrets the un- 
avoidable absence of data. 

“Still-Life’, page 262, demonstrates the desirability 
to have the objects composing a still-life as few as 
possible. It simplifies the matter of composition and 
is more likely to produce an artistic result. Mr. Carter’s 
design is perfect and the technique equally so. The 
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print was awarded Honorable Mention in the ‘“Mis- 
cellaneous” competition, of which the three prizes 
appear elsewhere in this issue. It competed spiritedly 
with Mr. Willson’s Squirrel, page 269, for the third 
prize; but the latter, by reason of its extreme liveliness, 
seized the award and made off with it. If there are any 
regrets on account of this incident, the Editor is willing 
to hear them. 

Data: In studio, west window; 2 p.M.; 4x5 view- 
camera; lens at F/4.4; 1 second; Premo Film-Pack; 
pyro; Artura Aegis print; M. Q. and platinum-toned. 

J. B. Herrick’s “Who said Catnip?” page 263, is 
absolutely irresistible, although cat-egorically a hack- 
neyed theme. The print is clearly the result of pains- 
taking skill, for which Mr. Herrick merits words of 
praise. Picture was awarded Honorable Mention in 
our recent “Miscellaneous” Competition. 

Data: Made indoors; 2 p.m.; sunlight diffused with 
muslin screen; 4 x 5 R. B. Auto Graflex; 914%-inch 
Velostigmat, series II; stop, F/4.5; portable back- 
ground, against which sitters were posed; 1/60 second; 
Eastman Portrait Film; pyro; print on P. M.C. No. 9; 
Elon. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


For reasons that are self-explanatory, our “Miscel- 
laneous” competition yielded an unusually large number 
of entries, and of great variety, the subjects represent- 
ing nearly everything within the range of a camera. 
The quality shown was very high, so that the jury 
had no easy time to select the prize-winners. 

“L’Habitant”, by Walter Rutherford, member of 
the Toronto Camera Club, contributed an admirable, 
well-constructed portrait of a native, the making of 
which was associated with an interesting series of 
incidents described by the photographer. “The sub- 
ject of my picture,” he writes, “was discovered while 
I was employed by the Dominion Government on 
aérial survey and forest-patrol work in the Lac St. 
Jean country, in Northern Quebec. We had been 
flying for several hours over the unknown forest- 
country north of Lac St. Jean. We were cold, tired 
and hungry, so we decided to make our descent on a 
lake. On ianding, we discovered that an Indian 
family was living on its shores. It consisted of two 
men, five women, several children and innumerable 
dogs of many and mixed breeds. These people had 
paddled over two hundred miles from Lac St. Jean 
and were going to stay here all winter, trapping. They 
made us very welcome and did not show as much 
shyness as a movie queen as I photographed them. 
As you see from my model’s expression, he did not 
care a darn whether I photographed him or not. He 
was about sixty years of age and possessed the match- 
less complexion of a much-traveled suit-case. Before 
we left, I had won his good will, for he gave me a great 
slab of caribou which he had killed the day before, 
also a fine set of horns—all in exchange for the promise 
of ten pounds of sugar, ten pounds of onions and a 
cat, the last to rid their camp of red squirrels. 

“Mr. French—if you want a glorious holiday, try 
the Lac St. Jean country. It has an ideal climate; 
never too hot. It is virtually unknown to the rest 
of the world and its inhabitants live their peaceful 
lives undisturbed by our hectic civilisation. Jazz, 
movies, divorce, street-cars mean nothing to them.” 

Data: August, 1 p.m.; bright sunlight; 4 x 5 R. B. 
Auto Graflex; Berthiot Olor F/5.7; stop, F/8; 1/35 
second; Wratten Panchromatic; pyro-soda; print, 
Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide. : 


“‘Snow-Robes”’, by P. A. Smoll, page 268, shows up 
better in the original print, an 11 x 14 enlargement, 
than in the small reproduction. The large rounded 
boulders covered with dazzling, virgin snow, and reced- 
ing with the brook into the deep woods, form a strik- 
ingly effective and original winter-scene. The photog- 
rapher is a stickler for correctly rendering sunlit snow. 
Criticising low-toned snow-pictures, Mr. Smoll says, 
“Apparently, they are illuminated by strong sunlight; 
but the photographer has so degraded the original 
contrasts of the subject, that the characteristic and 
beautiful brilliancy of sunlit snow is obliterated and 
the effect of overcast sky is produced. If the haze is 
over the sun and such snow-pictures appeal to the 
photographer, I of course have no right to deny him the 
privilege of his own taste, just because I would prefer 
to wait till there is bright light and more life in the 
picture. But to my mind, most of these low-keyed 
snow-pictures are not truthful reproductions of light 
and shade, but flattened-out results of what was a 
beautifully brilliant combination of snow and sunlight. 
Why this persistent veiling of the sun in snow-pictures? 
Such work lacks truth and, therefore, lacks art. My 
plea is for more of the natural brilliancy which con- 
stitutes the real charm of snow-pictures, and my argu- 
ment is ‘Snow-Robes’. The picture was made in 
what is known as South Cheyenne Creek not far from 
the mouth of the canyon of the same name and about 
a mile from the school in which Mr. Kenneth Hartley, 
the well-known photographer and writer, teaches.” 

Data: March 15, 2 P.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 view- 
camera; 8-inch Symmetrical R.R. lens; F/64; 3-time 
color-screen; 3 seconds; Standard Orthonon; diluted 
pyro; enl. on P. M. C. No. 6; diluted Rexolon. 

The thirsty squirrel pictured by Harry M. Willson, 
page 269, surely furnished a novel pictorial theme. 
Sitting quietly and watching the squirrels scampering 
about in Pinegrove Park, Port Huron, the camerist 
observed a squirrel jump up on the fountain to slake 
his thirst, about thirty feet away. His reflex camera 
happened to be open and set, so that by cautiously 
approaching the creature and keeping it in focus all 
the time, Mr. Willson was able to photograph it before 
it jumped down. The plain and happy background is 
the white, graveled walk which extends from the foun- 
tain to the pavilion. The photographer deserves much 
credit for producing so interesting, well-composed and 
capitally executed picture. Readers who have access 
to February, 1911, PHoto-Era may be interested to 
see a picture of a dog drinking from a similar fountain. 

Data: May, 11 a.m.; bright sun; 4x5 reflex camera; 
7-inch Goerz Celor; U. S. 2, 5 stop; 1/47 second; 4 x 5 
Hammer Special; pyro, tank; Azo Carbon Hard A 
print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


**EtmM-DrapeEriEs’, by A. W. Paulsen, page 273, pre- 
sents a pleasing, decorative effect, the bright, autumn- 
tinted leaves of the elm contrasting strongly with the 
shaded path. 

Data: Made in Cook County Forest Preserve, 
Illinois; September; bright sunlight; Premo No. 9; 
F/7.7 Anastigmat; stop, F/32; Kodak Color-screen; 
Premo Film-Pack; pyro-soda; print, P. M. C. Bromide 
No. 1; Acrol-soda. 

With more experience in posing and lighting his 
sitters, Mr. Nakamura will be able to produce more 
satisfying results. than in his portrait-study, page 274, 
which is very creditable in several respects. The light 
is a little too strong on the face; the hands a bit too large 
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because too near the camera and the collat too 
prominent. The fair, young model will certainly 
yield a more flattering portrait, 

Data: September, 6 p.m.; bright light; Ica 314 x44 
inch Reflex; Carl Zeiss lens; F/4.5 opening; 4% second; 
Premo Film-Pack; enlarged on Eastman Bromide. 


Example of Interpretation 


Many of the participants in the June Marine com- 
petition will derive much benefit from studying the 
inspiring example by William S. Davis, page 270. 
Needless to say, it is an artistic achievement of the 
first rank. It is a pleasure to draw attention to the 
observance of the principles of pictorial composition; 
everything that was needed to carry out the design 
he had in mind was done by the artist, even to the 
omission of a single object or effect that might intrude 
to mar the chaste and uplifting conception. 

Data: Made off Orient Point, Long Island, N.Y., 
from steamer; August, 8.30 a.m. standard time; bright 
sun; 1/100 second; Conley Junior camera (244 x 314); 
4\4-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/16; Ansco Speedex Film; 
pyro; enl. on Eastman Portrait Bromide, Grade D; 
clouds “printed in’”’. 


Our Contributing Critics 


W. H. Porte offers for helpful, constructive criticism 
a family-group listening attentively to reproduced 
music. The subject is an extremely difficult one and 
worthy the sympathetic skill of any worker interested 
in photographing interiors with figures. 

Data: 10 p.m.; G. M. Korona 5 x 7; Wollensack 
Rapid Convertible, 84-inch focus; stop, F/16; 2 
Actino Flash Cartridges, screened, in one flash; 5 x 7 
Stanley Plate; Elon-Hydro; print, Azo No. 3 Hard 
Medium; only convenient view-point, through a door. 


A Lens That Minimises Physical Danger 


PxHoToGRAPHING wild animals, including lions, tigers, 
rhinoceroses and elephants, particularly while in the 
act of being shot, is an exciting and dangerous pastime. 
A well-known lecturer has been showing motion- 
pictures of this-hazardous activity, lately, and had the 
personal satisfaction to send a series of thrills through 
his audiences. Many of the spectators marveled at 
the great personal risk taken by the photographer 
in securing many of these hair-raising close-ups. In one 
case, a lion, having been shot fatally by the hunter, 
who must have been standing close to the camera-man, 
was pictured wildly pawing the air and glaring fiercely 
at his human antagonist, apparently only about twenty- 
five feet away! At the same distance, hyenas devour- 
ing their prey, timid gazelles drinking from fresh- 
water pools, and other difficult camera-subjects, were 
photographed with extraordinary success, the defini- 
tion and detail being remarkably distinct and clear. 

The lecturer impressed his audiences with the fact 
that these photographs had been made at immense 
personal risk, and, had the hunter missed his aim, 
then he, the lecturer and the entire party might not 
be alive to tell the tale! Great was the applause. 
These and other details of the thrilling incident were 
related graphically by both picture and word; but no 
reference was made by the lecturer to the exact method 
employed in photographing these difficult subjects. 
He let his audience appreciate the grave danger to which 


to the top of the photograph. 


he and his men had been subjected—at twenty-five 
feet away! 

Now, that there was an element of physical danger 
in photographing wild beasts in the circumstances 
described by the lecturer and his camera, there was no 
doubt, in the least. Had the lecturer wished to let 
his hearers into the secret, he might have stated that 
the camera-man and the attacking party were stationed 
at a safe distance; but by using a Cooke Telephoto 
lens attached to his camera the photographer was en- 
abled to make it appear that he was, indeed, at close 
quarters and taking his life in his hands. But why 
should the lecturer disturb the illusion? It is a part 
of his entertainment which in itself is legitimate, enter- 
taining and educational. But the existence of a 
powerful telephoto lens, working perfectly at an open- 
ing of F/5.8, is not a secret. The advertising-section 
of PHoto Era Macazine tells the story. 


Winona Summer School 


PREPARATIONS for the 1923 session have progressed 
rapidly during the past week. Mr. John Steinke, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been discussing with Director 
Towles the remodeling of the school-building and ar- 
rangement of the program. Being an instructor in 
Mechanic Arts in Cleveland and having been in charge 
of conditioning the School last year, Mr. Steinke is well 
fitted for the task of supervising the changes to be ef- 
fected this vear. Among the new features will be an 
indoor, artificial-light camera-room and an out-door 
garden, the latter lending itself to interesting and un- 
usual results. Darkrooms will be changed, the lecture- 
room remodeled and other minor adjustments made, 
all of which will ensure a comfortable occupancy by 
the class of one hundred or more students. 

The program is being worked out to the last detail, 
still allowing sufficient flexibility to interchange garden- 
periods with inside work during inclement weather. 
The exact date of opening has been set; class-work will 
begin promptly at 9 o’clock, Monday morning, July 
30, and the school will continue for four weeks. Ar- 
rangements should be made accordingly. Applicants 
should file their registration-fee of $10.00 with the secre- 
tary, S. R. Campbell, Jr., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., not later than June 1, thereby assisting in the 
formation of classes. The $40.00 balance of tuition is 
payable at the school. 


Se) 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 279) 


Mr. SamueEv’s picture, “The Landing”, has one 
prominent fault—there is no center of interest. The 
white boat in the lower right corner attracts the eye 
first; but there are so many people visible in the 
picture that one’s attention is drawn from one point to 
another without finding a stopping-place. Then the 
persons in the picture are all engaged in doing a va- 
riety of things. 

The lack of a horizon in the background appears to 
me to be another fault, showing that the camera must 
have been pointed downward from some elevation. 
This gives a queer appearance to the picture. Even 
in a record-picture it would seem that the horizon 
should be visible somewhere instead of the sea coming 


A. L. Overton. 
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Another Clock Story 


Reapine the account of the Editor’s unfortunate 
experience with a wrist-watch in the March Pxuoro- 
Era Maaazine, reminded me of the experience that 
recently befell a fellow-member of the Hypo Club. 
It seems that he had moved from the city to the country, 
and the approach of spring had awakened in his breast 
the desire to have a garden. In order to accomplish 
this, he must needs arise at a much earlier hour than 
had been his usual custom. Hence a visit to the store 
wherein the display of clocks seemed to be the most 
prominent. 

Now our friend never in the world imagined that 
there were so many and various kinds of clocks— 
especially alarm-clocks. He was simply bewildered 
at the numbers of them on display. The choice of the 
proper one seemed to be impossible. Hence he appealed 
to the clerk to aid him in his dilemma. The clerk picked 
up one of the clocks with an intermittent alarm, and 
recommended it to be the best. 

“It works as follows,”’ he remarked. ‘The night has 
passed, but you are still asleep. The rosy fingers of the 
dawn have drawn aside the sable-curtain. The sun is 
rising; already the lark has tapped upon your window- 
pane: the garden beneath your window is witnessing 
its morning tragedy: the early birds are busy with the 
worms. And still you sleep, blushing, perhaps, as the 
rosy fingers of the dawn caress your cheek; stirring, 
perhaps, uneasily as your sleep-dulled conscience hears 
the notes of the lark; possibly shuddering, as some 
dark realisation of the garden-tragedy creeps through 
your slumber. But still you sleep! 

“An hour passes. Dawn grows to day, and all the 
little birds have quieted down again. And still you 
sleep! 

“Then our little friend, here, calls to you and you 
awaken. You are not grateful; but you have been 
wise—he is out of reach. You hear his song to the end, 
and then to sleep again. You sleep one minute, and 
our little friend reminds you that you have slept one 
minute; a third minute and a third reminder. You 
may stay in bed an hour if you care to do so; our little 
friend will not object, but he will do his duty; and in 
that hour he will call thirty times to you, one minute 
at a time.” 

Without further parley or examination the member 
of the Hypo Club produced his wallet and bought that 
particular clock. OvVERTON. 


Art and Photography 


Tue following brief dialogue was overheard at the 
exhibition of the Painters’ Guild, recently: Visitor 
(looking at the full-length portrait of a prominent local 
banker): ‘It does look like Mr. G., I must admit.” 
Then turning to the artist, who was standing nearby: 
“Is it he? You painted the portrait. You ought to 
know.” The artist: “Yes; it is Mr. G. You see, I 


could have made it a perfect likeness; but then it would 
have been too much like a photograph, and that would 
have been shocking!” 





A Photographic Hold-up 


Miss X, the well-known photo-pictorialist, was on 
a Christmas mission. She had finished a fine enlarge- 
ment of one of her favorite winter-subjects and was 
taking it personally to a friend, who lived about a mile 
from her home in the country. The walk took her 
through a lonely wood. She was accompained by her 
beloved and faithful kodak—in case she should sur- 
prise a lovely bit of scenery. Just as she had espied 
an alluring subject, and was about to view it in the 
finder, she was confronted by a terrible-looking man. 
“Hold up your hands and keep them there!” he com- 
manded. The fair kodaker obeyed promptly, but 
said: “Take my watch, my purse, even my picture; 
but leave me my beloved Kodak!” The bandit ap- 
propriated the watch and purse; but did not take her 
picture, nor her kodak Satisfied with his booty, he 
speedily departed. 


When Business is Bad 


Accorp1nG to Federal statistics showing a decrease 
in production of American photographic goods, in 
1921, the sales of such goods have not been equal to 
those of the preceding year. The reason is not far 
to seek. The consequence was that not a few dealers 
went out of business, although a contributing cause, 
no doubt, was the careless habit of some dealers in 
giving indiscriminate credit. This sad feature may 
be responsible for the following incident: 

A dealer in photo-supplies doing business in 
Cincinnati wrote to a manufacturer in Chicago order- 
ing a lot of flashlamps. Back came a telegram which 
read: “Cannot fill your order until last lot is paid for.” 
“Unable to wait so long. Cancel the order,” wired 
the dealer. 


Distinctive Titles 


A rrienp of the Editor received recently from a 
well-known European photographer a collection of 
interesting prints. The titles, very obligingly trans- 
lated into English by the artist, were strikingly quaint. 
Here are a few of them: “Stilled Life”; “Gambling 
Dogs”; “Child feeding Drake”; “At the Dinner”; 
“Deepened in Thought”; “Children Flower-picking”’; 
“At the Bad Weather”; “Boys amusing themselves in 
the Water’; “Reading Damsel”; ““A Naked”. 


A Matter of Age 


Jack Harris is one of the oldest dryplate-demon- 
strators in this country. He has recently celebrated 
his seventieth birthday; but, with his gray hair and 
black beard, he doesn’t look his age. Far from it! 

He was stopped one day by a friend who said to him: 
“Jack; your hair is all gray; but I'll be jiggered if I 
can see a single gray hair in your beard!” 

“That’s because my hair is considerably older than 
my beard!” replied Harris. 
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Annual Banquet and Outing 
Portland (Me.) Camera Club 


Ir is said that if one wishes to know true hospitality 
and to receive a real welcome one should go “down 
in Maine”. With all due respect to other hospitable 
people in various parts of our great country, let me 
say that the members of the Portland Camera Club 
lived up to the reputation of the Pine Tree State in the 
warm welcome they extended to me recently as their 
guest on March 24 and 25. The occasion was the 
annual banquet and outing of the club which, tech- 
nically, is known as the Photographic Section of the 
Portland Society of Art. The Twenty-fourth Annual 
Exhibition of photographs was on display at the same 
time and was of a high standard throughout. To 
meet such workers as Alfred Brinkler, president of the 
club, C. M. Jaquith, secretary, E. Roy Monroe, Francis 
Orville Libby, F.R.P.S., Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, 
Henry A. Peabody, J. Rodger Rainville, Bertrand 
Wentworth, and other members and guests was a 
rare pleasure. Needless to say, the banquet was an 
unqualified success and likewise the outing at Duns- 
croft the following day. The one outstanding im- 
pression that I carried away with me was that every 
member of the Portland Camera Club was striving 
for the best and highest in photography and that a 
spirit of true comradeship had made and would make 
all things possible to this old, but ever progressive, 
camera club. A. H. B. 


Detroit Camera Club 


WE were glad to receive a letter from Mr. Roland 
W. Reed, secretary of the Detroit Camera Club, in 
which he stated that the club now numbered about 
fifty members and was growing steadily. Excellent 
quarters with a large studio and several workrooms 
have been obtained and the future for the club is bright. 
In his letter Mr. Reed enclosed the menu and pro- 
gram of the Second Annual Banquet. On the menu 
we found the following new and appetizing dishes: 
Hypo-Alum Bath, Hyperions, Tessars, Vitava Athena, 
Haloid Portraya, Novabrom, Wellington B.B., Photo- 
Paste, Filter Cotton, Pyro and Stirring-Rods. The 
chairman was Mr. H. F. Wegener; toastmaster, Mr. 
Robert Campbell; and guest of honor, our mutual 
friend, Mr. Frank Scott Clark, who delivered the 
address of the evening. There were other speakers 
and many toasts, all of which contributed to a most 
enjoyable and profitable evening. 


A Correction 


In recent issues we have referred to the work or 
exhibitions of the Vienna Camera Club. Mr. Floyd 
Vail, F.R.P.S., now informs us that through a mis- 
understanding at The Camera Club, New York, the 
exhibition shown during February and March, 1923, 
was credited to the Vienna Camera Club. It should 
have been the Wiener Photo-Club of Vienna. 


Examinations for Photo-Engraver 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examination. 
The examination is to fill vacancies in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D.C. Applications 
will be rated as received until June 26, 1923. 

Competitors will not be required to report for ex- 
amination at any place, but will be rated on their 
education, training, and experience on a scale of 100. 
The rate of pay is 95 cents an hour, plus the increase 
of $20 a month allowed by Congress. Employees 
are paid at the rate of time and a half for Sunday work, 
double time for holiday work, and 20% in addition 
to the day rate for night work. 

There is a shortage of eligibles for these positions 
and qualified persons are urged to apply. Full in- 
formation and application-blanks may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or secretary of the board of U.S. civil 
service examiners at the post-office or custom-house 
in any city. 


Dr. Amasa D. Chaffee Receives Medal 


THE medal of the Portland Photo-Pictorialists has 
this year been awarded to Dr. Amasa Day Chaffee, of 
New York, the president of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America. The medal is given each year to whatever 
person, in the opinion of the members of the Portland 
Photo-Pictorialists, has done the most to advance the 
cause of Pictorial Photography during the preceding 
year. Last year the medal was awarded to F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., secretary of the London Salon. 
Recognition of fine, unselfish work in photography is, 
unfortunately, only too rare in these busy days; and 
any recipient of this medal may well feel very proud 
and honored. The Portland Photo-Pictorialists is a 
small group of earnest workers in Portland, Maine, and 
they are always well represented in all the largest and 
best shows in this country and abroad. The medal 
is of beautiful design in silver, and the inscription reads: 
The Portland Photo-Pictorialists Medal Awarded to 
Amasa Day Chaffee, 1923. 


The, Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 


Tue Twenty-Second Annual Exhibition of the 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., was 
held in the Poli Building, March 22, 23 and 24. There 
was a salon section of forty-six pictures which was 
made up from among the one hundred and twenty- 
eight entries. In the salon section were pictures by 
Louis C. Becker, Will D. Brodhun, W. E. Carpenter, 
W. H. Evans, Joseph Hogarth, George W. Leach, Jr., 
J. H. Prideaux, A. Reisser, Robert L. Stevenson, 
Chas. N. Wolever, Albert Williams, Jr., and R. H. 
Whitton. The entire exhibition aroused much public 
interest and unmistakably served to encourage the 
club-members and amateur photographers in Wilkes- 
Barre and surrounding towns. 
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New President of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association of England 


Mr. Tuomas Cuipiey, of Chester, has just been 
elected president of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association for the Session of 1923-1924. I am 
pleased to be able to send a picture of this enterpris- 
ing man, who has had a varied career, as the following 
facts will show. 

Mr. Chidley’s father planned to make a lawyer of 
him, but at the age of thirteen he purchased a camera 
and the accompanying outfit of chemicals, and deter- 





MR. THOMAS CHIDLEY 


mined to become a photographer. At the age of 
eighteen he was apprentised to Mr. J. A. Draycott 
of Walstall for three years. He claims to owe every 
success in business to the training which he obtained 
under Mr. Draycott’s tutelage. After having qualified 
as an operator-retoucher, he engaged himself with a 
Leicester photographer, and six months later moved 
to Bradford, where he spent nine months. At the 
end of that time, he was called to return to Walsall 
to take the position as manager of the place he had 
left as an apprentice less than two years before. At 
that time he was only twenty-three years of age, 
and had under him some men who had been with the 
firm over sixteen years; but he made good. Five 
years later he bought the business and took a twenty- 
one year lease. The lease expired last year; and, as 
it was a case of buy or move, he bought the premises 
and now has the lively satisfaction of being the land- 
lord of a bank—next door. 

As time went on, he opened branches at Colwyn 
Bay, Liverpool and at Walsall. For a long time he 
has been on the Council of the P. P. A., which he 
joined because he believed that photographers should 
“brothers be”. Mr. Chidley’s principal relaxation is 
music; and in his time he has been organist, choir- 


master, conductor of a Male Voice Glee Club, has 
taken parts in amateur operatic shows and amateur 
theatricals. He also plays tennis and golf. 

Mr. Chidley, in addition to his interest in photog- 
taphy and his monthly visits to London, merely 
for the purpose of attending the Monthly Council 
Meeting, is a member of a Rotary Club, Past Master 
of a Masonic Lodge, and present I. P. M. of a new lodge. 
He believes that a photographer should enter every 
possible phase of social city-life, not only for his own 
sake, but for the good of photography generally. 

We feel sure that all photographers wish power to 
Mr. Chidley’s arm, that he may be able to enhance the 
progress of not only the P. P. A., but of professional 
photography in general, a task for which we feel 
that he is fully equipped, both as regards business 
acumen and general capability. 

JENKYN Grirritus, F.C.S. 


Interesting Books on Patents 


Two interesting books came to our desk recently, 
one entitled “Patents, Law and Practice”; the other 
“Trade-Marks, Trade-Names and Unfair Competi- 
tion.” The book “Patents, Law and Practice” is 
not intended to be exhaustive in any particular, but 
is designed to serve as a convenient handbook, present- 
ing in concise form, for ready reference, the features 
most necessary to be available to lawyers, manufactur- 
ers and inventors to enable them to understand readily 
the leading points of the law and practice on this impor- 
tant subject. In compiling the book, the selection of the 
material was that which answered the questions most 
frequently propounded by clients of a large firm of 
patent-attorneys. Virtually all the matter contained 
in the book is based directly upon the Revised Statutes, 
the Rules of Practice of the United States Patent- 
Office and the decisions of the Courts and Commis- 
sioners of Patents. 

“Trade-Marks, Trade-Names and Unfair Competi- 
tion” was compiled to answer the questions and solve 
the problems that appeared most perplexing, and 
that most often confronted the manufacturer in the 
adoption and protection of a trade-mark. 

Any reader of Puoro-Era MaGazine may obtain, 
free of charge, one or both of these books by writ- 
ing to Richards & Geier, Patent Attorneys, 277 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Mr. J. Dudley Johnston 


THE new president of the Royal Photographic 
Society was born at Liverpool in 1868, says The 
Amateur Photographer and his first contact with 
photography was at a very early age, when his family 
went to live in a house the previous occupant of which 
had built a studio in the garden, which still contained 
some of his backgrounds and accessories: and as a 
schoolboy he shared a passing craze for silver-printing. 
His ambition was to be a painter, and he studied for 
several years; but about 1892, finding the claims of 
commerce and art irreconcilable, the idea was aban- 
doned. For a good many years his interest centered in 
music, and he was actively concerned in the organisa- 
tion and direction of two large orchestras in Liverpool, 
in both of which he took part; he became a director 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society and treasurer 
of the English Musical League. In 1904 Mr. Dudley 
Johnston joined the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association and, came in contact with a number of 
keen workers, including Inston, Rawlins, Coburn, 
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and Arbuthnot. His first exhibition success was at 
the 1906 Northern, and thereafter he was made a 
member of the Linked Ring. When this was dissolved 
he was one of the small circle which formed the Seces- 
sion, which organised a memorable exhibition in 1910. 
He was president of the Liverpool A. P. A. from 1909 
to 1911, and chairman of the Northern Exhibition 
in 1910. Two years later business led him to live in 
London, where his commercial associations are iden- 
tified with Mincing Lane, and in 1918 he was chairman 
of the Rubber Trade Association of London. On 
coming to the metropolis he took an active part in the 
working of the Royal Photographic Society, on the 
council of which he has served for many years. On 
the retirement of Mr. W. L. F. Wastell this year he was 
elected president. There is no more sincere believer in 
pure photography as a graphic art, and his own work 
shows that perfect technique and freedom from extra- 
neous “‘control’’ are not incompatible with true individ- 
ual expression. His favorite materials are panchro- 
matics with a properly adjusted light-filter. In Mr. 
Dudley Johnston the Royal Photographic Society 
has a head who, as this outline of his photographic 
career shows conclusively enough, combines in a most 
valuable manner business-capacity and the artistic 
spirit. 


Union Camera Club’s Annual Exhibition 


Tue regular annual show of members’ work was 
held by the Union Camera Club of Boston in Union 
Hall, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A., April 2-14, 
1923. One hundred and fifty-six prints were hung, 
six prints being the limit allowed each member, and 
several members were satisfied to send but one. This 
plan precluded the temptation for exhibitors to con- 
tribute a virtually unlimited number of prints, as last 
year, thus compelling them to show only their very best. 
Hence, this year’s show was exceptional even in general 
excellence, but by no means inclined to monotony 
in thematic or pictorial interest. A cause of general 
satisfaction in the club must have been the omission 
of prizes, this year. Ribbons were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Many exhibits were delightfully uniform in artistic 
merit, such as those of William A. Bradford, A. H. 
Blackinton, George S. Akasu, Ernest O. Hiler, W. J. 
Jaycock, R. E. Hanson and W. H. C. Pillsbury. For 
this reason, it would have been extremely difficult 
for the Editor to designate one of the many admirable 
compositions as the outstanding masterpiece of the 
exhibition, had this pleasant duty been assigned to 
him. In view of the uniform character of the pic- 
torial exhibits, it is easier to single out, here and there, 
a delightful picture—satisfying in composition, general 
artistic qualities and, certainly, technically faultless. 
Had it been possible to place a picture as the first to 
meet the visitor’s eye on entering the hall, and with 
an excuse for doing so, Mr. Osborne’s dog, “Peter’’, 
would have been our choice. Alert, animated, well- 
posed, and masterful subjectively and objectively, 
this well-constructed animal-portrait permitted none 
to pass without taking notice. Sweet, colorful and 
charming was Mr. Garo’s gum-portrait in color of a 
young woman. “The Vanishing Day”, by the same 
artist, displayed surpassing thematic beauty and 
richness of tone. Mr. Andrews’ genres were irresistible 
in naiveté and sweetness, particularly “A Class in 
Natural History”. Cape Cod has been glorified by 
Mr. Bradford’s poetic interpretation of its sand-hills 
and other typical scenery in the vicinity of Province- 
town. “Sierras of Cape Cod” is a striking example 


of this artist’s marked ability to idealise the natural 
aspect of objects that are usually presented in a com- 
monplace though faithful manner, even by the best 
of local professional photographers. 

In devoting his time and energies to the best interests 
of the Union Camera Club, as its president, Mr. Herbert 
B. Turner did not seem to find it possible to appear at 
his well-known best in this year’s exhibition; but in 
his “Gloucester” he demonstrates his artistic skill 
which, no doubt, has helped to put. that interesting 
New England fishing-town on the map. His “Figure- 
Study” was the best nude in the exhibition. Like old 
wire—we shall not apologise for using this metaphor 
—Wnm. L. Manson’s photographic skill improves with 
age; for his “Wood Interior” invites admiration for 
its pictorial motive and worthy interpretation. As 
an ardent lover of nature and a skillful technician 
Mr. Pillsbury appeared to excellent advantage in 
his six prints, as evidenced by “The Morning After”, 
“Decoration by Jack Frost” and ““The Aspiring Birch’, 
the last-named appearing as a full-page illustration 
in March Pooto-Era. Mr. Jaycock’s exhibit delighted 
by the variety and beauty of its pictorial themes— 
genres, marines, tree-motives and song-birds bearing 
witness to his versatile talent. “Wayland Bridge’, 
in dark, solid masses of masonry and leafage, lent 
distinction to the collection of F. Chester Everett. 
Louis Astrella finds keen enjoyment in his specialty 
of genre-work as attested by a six-print series of 
childhood-scenes surrounding an interesting character- 
study of “Dan Callahan”. 

By the nature of his vocation, staff-photographer 
of the Boston Herald, Mr. Blackinton excels by reason 
of his mastery of all pictorial offerings. Beauty in any 
form and anywhere, day or night, is as grist to his mill. 
Hence his pictures abound in dramatic interest or 
pictorial charm, as the case may be. His “Heroes of the 
Storm’, “The Return of the Coast-Patrol” and “Beaver 
Brook”’, seized and held the beholder’s attention as few 
achievements by other exhibitors. Although a familiar 
theme, Mr. Akasu’s old wooden fence in perspective, 
entitled “Spring-time in Marblehead’, was managed 
in a distinctly delightful manner. The same may 
be-said of his butterfly resting on a flower, similar to 
the same species of diurnal insect, Anosia Plexippus, 
in Mr. Blackinton’s exhibit. His portrait, ““Mr. S’, 
was one of the best portraits in the hall. Harold E. 
Almy’s intimate portrait of President Turner will 
probably never be excelled for fidelity and technical 
merit. Mr. Hiler apparently made the most of his 
camera-visit to Glacier National Park, for his five 
prints of that impressively beautiful region struck us 
as the results of full appreciation, careful study and 
artistic control of his artistic resources. R.E. Hanson, 
one of the most industrious workers of the club, used 
his quota to admirable advantage. He demonstrated 
his right to be ranked with the best-known land- 
scapists in pictorial photography, as judged by his 
“Willow Road’, “The Pool” and “Autumn Wood’’. 
Charles G. Wells’ exhibit was distinctive chiefly by 
reason of a majestic vista through some stately hem- 
locks fittingly named “A Place for Dreams”. A charm- 
ing view of an old New England church surrounded 
by trees, “On Sunday Morning”, justified Chas. E. 
Swett to take part in the exhibition. Livingston 
Stebbins contributed a group of Bermuda views, ad- 
mirably selected, in which a superb, typical street- 
scene in the center showed the exhibitor at his best. 
A collection of miscellaneous subjects, by Gustav 
H. Seelig, was made interesting chiefly by “Sand- 
Dunes Shadow” and “Design for a Christmas Card”, 
the artist’s only winter-subject. The very attractive 
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exhibit of E. C. Howard included views of woods, 
lakes and shore, notably “King and Bartlett Trail’. 
W. A. Barretto’s pleasing shore-views seemed to be sur- 
passed in artistic merit by an admirable portrait of 
Geo. S. Akasu. Paul Waitt, busy as editor of the 
Rotogravure Section of the Boston Herald, was able 
to send but one print—a blacksmith standing at the 
entrance to his shop. 


A Vest-Pocket Reference-Book 


Tue Scottish Photographic Federation Blue Book 
for 1923-24 has come to our desk. Measuring 3 x 434 
inches, with 128 pages, it slips easily into one’s vest- 
pocket. Although specially useful to Scottish camerists, 
this miniature volume will also interest amateurs of 
other countries who wish to visit the United Kingdom 
and continental Europe, and photograph objects of 
pictorial interest. The contents proper is preceded 
by the following beautiful sentiment: To the Memory 
of those of our Fellow photographers who gave their 
lives for us in The Great War 1914-1918”. 

The sections of interest to the photo-tourist are: 
Federated Societies and Secretaries, in Scotland; 
a list of Don’ts; a list of selected formule; Exposure 
Table (for the U. K.); comparative speed of plates 
(Wellington, Imperial and Barnett); Exposures for 
Moving Objects (from the Wellcome P.E.C. and D.); 
The Art of Picture-Making; Gazetteer, for the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe, listing only places 
of photographic interest. The Blue Book is well 
printed and a credit to the Editor, John Macdonald, 
27 Aberfeldy Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, who will 
be pleased to mail a copy, post-paid, on receipt of a 
dime, to any one in the United States or Canada. 


Another Humbug Scheme 


Here’s a new scheme to humbug people out of their 
money. A certain Dr. Adams is traveling around 
representing himself to be a teacher of the De Leon 
Chemical Coloring process of tinting pictures. He 
charges for his instruction and then tells his pupils 
that a certain photographer will send them photographs 
to be colored, twenty in a set, for which photographs 
the said photographer will pay $67.50 cheque 
with order. The photographer’s name, given by this 
Dr. Adams, is T. J. Hileman of Kalispell, Mont., and 
the joke comes in here—Mr. Hileman does not know 
anything about this scheme, is not supplying photo- 
graphs for coloring and is not buying any. Mr. Hile- 
man has been receiving a lot of requests for his photo- 
graphs and can only write back that the whole thing 
is a fraud. This man Adams seems to change his 
name frequently. The police have been notified; but 
so far he has not yet been traced. Watch out for 
him!—Abel’s Weekly. 


Splendid Examples of Autochrome Repro- 
duction in ‘‘National Geographic’”’ 


WE believe that our readers who are interested in 
color-photography should obtain a copy of the April, 
1923, issue of The National Geographic Magazine in 
order to study the sixteen, full page, color-plates made 
from Autochrome originals. This beautiful series of 
pictures, entitled “Western Views in the Land of the 
Best,” are by Fred Payne Clatworthy who has made 
the autochrome plate his special study. Such strik- 


ing and satisfactory evidence of the practical value 
of the autochrome color-process should be a great 
encouragement to those workers who have made or con- 
template making photographs in color. 


A Good Point to Make 


In a recent number of The Ground-Glass, issued by 
the Newark Camera Club, Newark, New Jersey, we 
find the following appeal to professional men to join 
the club: “The Newark Camera Club should especially 
appeal to the doctors, dentists, lawyers, brokers, artists, 
engineers, architects, bankers, musicians, business- 
managers, department-heads—men who wish to relax 
from their daily rush and take up a hobby—men whose 
busy, active brains cannot rest in inactivity, but in 
action of another sort, where there is no drive, but a 
chance to deliberately pursue some study. We have 
several such enthusiasts, and offer many facilities for 
such men.” Why is this not an excellent appeal for 
us all to make in behalf of photography? If we enjoy 
camera-work, and find in it mental and physical benefit, 
why not interest our friends and encourage them in 
the gentle art and science of photography? 


Snapshot-Fans in Watertown, Wisconsin 


Be.ievine that much of the fine scenery in and 
around Watertown, in the Badger State, has remained 
undeveloped, photographically, local camera pictorial 
enthusiasts interested in commercial photography have 
organised a live camera club. A number of professional 
photographers interested in outdoor photography are 
also members. Some of the finest scenery in the coun- 
try abounds here. The club plans camera-tours, prizes 
for meritorious work, lectures on photography and 
general picture-making. 

The resident officers of the Watertown Camera 
Club are Col. W. F. Reichardt, president; Bernard 
Schauffler, vice-president; Henry L. Scholl, treasurer, 
and Elmer Beynon, secretary. 


Vocal Hypo 


Waar at first appeared to be a listening-in outfit at 
the Royal Photographic Society the other evening was 
demonstrated by the ingenious Mr. K. C. D. Hickman 
to be an electrical indicator for washing troughs, 
says The Amateur Photographer. By attaching to his 
tap and tray a telephonic arrangement, including a 
“loud speaker” for the convenience of the audience, 
the sounds consequent upon any admixture, even of 
a trace, of foreign substance in the water “forced 
themselves upon the ear,” as Mrs. Cluppins said. You 
put your unwashed fingers in the tray, whereupon 
the “loud speaker,”’ which has hitherto been emitting 
a quiet hum, changes its note to a fierce growl. You 
place a crystal of hypo in the water, or the finger just 
smeared with some solution, and the “loud speaker” 
goes off like a factory siren. The device promises well, 
and one can think of many industrial and private 
applications for it, announcing as it does to all and 
sundry whether hypo is being successfully removed, 
and what are the exact conditions under which washing 
is proceeding. Mr. Hickman said that one could take 
a 10 x 12 developing tray, put half a dozen prints in it, 
and actually detect by the changes of sound whether 
the washing was being held up in any way, or the dirty 
hypo becoming too considerable. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue First Book or Puotocraruy. A Primer of 
Theory and Practice for the Beginner, by C. H. 
Claudy. New and Revised Edition. Four illustra- 
tions. 139 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 


Often a simple little story compels greater attention 
than an elaborate novel. In the present case, Mr. 
Claudy’s small volume has been so well received that 
a new and revised edition has become necessary. There 
are many excellent books on photography which deal 
with the art and science of the subject. Some are better 
adapted than others to increase the limited knowledge 
of the beginner. As the author says in the preface, 
the book is “designed for the beginner, the reader who 
doesn’t know which end of a camera to point at the 
scene he would record”. We believe that Mr. Claudy 
has succeeded in his effort to smooth the way for those 
who would enjoy the greatest pastime of today, It 
is to be regretted that more illustrations were not used 
to embellish the book and to aid the excellent text- 
matter. We need such books to help and to interest 
the beginner. After all is said and done, upon him 
and his photographic progress depends the future of 
photography. The little volume is printed in large 
type, well bound in cloth and entertainingly written. 
Even the advanced amateur may find a pleasant 
evening’s reading in this simple little “primer” of 
photographic fundamentals. 


Bromort PRINTING AND Bromort TRANSFER, by Dr. 
Emil Mayer. Authorized translation from Seventh 
German Edition by Frank Roy Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. 199 _pages. Price, cloth, $2.50. Boston: 
American Photographic Publishing Company. 


Those pictorial workers who have made a success 
of the bromoil process, and those who have never at- 
tempted it, will find this latest addition to photographic 
textbooks the most up-to-date and helpful book of 
any now devoted to the subject. Dr. Emil Mayer, 
as president of the Vienna Club of Amateur Photog- 
raphers, has devoted much time and effort to master- 
ing the bromoil process so that he might simplify it 
for the benefit of those workers who may or may not 
have found the most satisfactory method to make 
good bromoil prints. Every effort has been made 
by the author and the translator to present the subject 
in such a form that it would no longer seem beyond 
the technical skill of the pictorialist or the average 
advanced amateur. 

The book is divided into the following chapters 
which lead up in a logical and clear manner to the 
production of bromoil-transfer prints as the final goal: 
Production of the Bromide Print; The Removal of 
the Silver Image; The Inking-up; After-Treatment 
of the Finished Print; Transfer Methods; Oil vs. 
Bromoil; Bromoil Transfer and The Preparation of 


Bromoil Inks. The style is clear, but requires careful 
and slow reading in order to assimilate the great amount 
of information that each paragraph contains. It is 
not a book to be taken up and skimmed over quickly. 
The information is there for him who is willing to study. 
The book is well printed and neatly bound in red cloth. 
We believe that it will receive a warm welcome from 
those workers who believe that their artistic skill and 
talents are hampered by the ordinary photographic 
printing-processes. 


sel 


Photographing Baseball-Speeds 


Few people, even among players, realise the phe- 
nomenal speed at which a baseball sometimes travels. 
So quick are sight and the action of the brain, that the 
average batter finds himself able to jump back and 
dodge “‘a wild one”, even when it is thrown by one of 
the famous pitchers. This ability has a tendency to 
make us doubt the real facts as regard the ball’s 
velocity. 

The ultra-rapid camera takes over one hundred pic- 
tures a second, and then slows down to about sixteen a 
second. When we know the number of pictures of a 
moving object taken in a definite time it is easy to 
figure the rate of movement. Such cameras have been 
of untold value to science in many ways, and have 
enabled athletes to study “form” as they never could 
in the old days before minute analysis was possible. 

The Popular Science Monthly, in describing the 
Gilbreth camera, spoke thus of its use on the baseball 
diamond: “Since it is necessary to know the time 
occupied in carrying out a given motion, sometimes to 
the thousandth of a second, and since camera-cranks are 
never turned uniformly, Mr. Gilbreth has invented a 
special clock which is photographed with the scene. 
It is a very peculiar clock, for it has only one hand, 
which makes six revolutions every second. That clock 
appears on the film, and the position of its hand 
enables Mr. Gilbreth to determine the speed of a motion 
down to the one-millionth of an hour. Behind the 
catcher a background is hung, ruled off into one-foot 
squares. Every movement of the pitcher, catcher, 
batter, ball and bat is photographed against the back- 
ground. Thus, by referring to the background in the 
film, the direction and extent of every motion can be 
accurately determined.” 

Remarkable and highly interesting are some of the 
things shown by these pictures of a ball-game. So 
swift is the ball that it reaches the batter, and perhaps 
is struck, before the pitcher’s foot, when he raises it 
in the act of delivery, has reached its highest point. 
Some pictures show the ball in the catcher’s glove 
before the batter even began his swing! 

One of Mr. Gilbreth’s tests shows that it requires 
only .99 of a second for a ball thrown by a powerful 
pitcher to reach the bat—and this time includes the 
wind-up motion used by pitchers. 

Again, according to the speed camera’s story, it 
required only 4.407 seconds to pitch the ball—including 
wind-up—and return it from the batter to second base 
for a put-out. The time from the ball’s leaving, the 
actual time from pitcher to catcher, was 0.351 of a 
second—faster than two miles a minute! 

When we consider that it takes a fast man to run 
one hundred yards in ten seconds, and that a ball 
thrown from a catcher reaches second base in 0.796 of a 
second, no wonder there are so few really good base- 
stealers!—Exchange. 
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TRADE is making a big push in England. Conditions 
are undoubtedly bad, and every nerve must be strained 
tofrevive industry, and so the organisers of the Annual 
Photographic Fair are bending to the task of making 
it a greater success than usual. It is always a sound 
business-stimulant, and this year it is to be held in 
the Holland Park Hall, opening on the 15th of this 
month. Here it will have no lack of space, for the old 
skating-rink has vast accommodation, and there are 
the galleries which will be used for all sorts of side- 
shows. We have tried to find out if any startling, new 
discoveries are likely to burst on the public; but just 
before the opening exhibitors are always rather reticent, 
and in spite of rumors of wonderful color-processes, 
we could get no definite information. There were 
dark hints of drawing-room kinemas and spirit-photo- 
graphs; but, after all, neither of these is new. 

The Professional Photographers’ Association is 
proposing that the exhibition of professional photo- 
graphs which have been collected for the Fair shall be- 
come a traveling show and visit some of the big pro- 
vincial towns. It is a good idea, for photography is 
very much alive in many districts far removed from 
London, and first-class professional work is sure of 
appreciation. 

We hear that the new Kodak magazine is a great 
success. The January number had to be reprinted, 
and over seventy thousand copies were printed. The 
editing is very clever. The great idea seems to be 
that on no account must the reader be bored, and so, 
at the risk of being optimistically superficial, it interests 
and amuses while at the same time getting in some 
sound and very useful pe Sy The March number is 
filled with matter and the most ambitious article is 
called “Photomicrography with Kodaks and Brownies”, 
driven home by six good illustrations. 

But it seems as if we are in for a regular boom in 
photographic journalism here, for another paper 
devoted to the interests of the beginner is shortly to 
appear in London. It is to be called The New Photog- 
rapher, and Mr. Geoffrey Peachey will be editor. The 
most welcome feature promised for this new venture 
is that it will strike quite a new note in photographic 
journalism, sorely needed in this country, just now. 
Mr. Peachey has edited The Club Photographer, a 
Liverpool monthly, which is the official organ of more 
than fifty photographic societies, and one would think 
the holder of so difficult a position must of necessity 
prove a success in judging the needs of a wider, though 
perhaps less critical, public. 

The old controversy between the photographer and 
the painter or draughtsman has lately blazed up anew, 
and we hesitate to refer to the subject here, as we have 
no wish to see the flames spread across the Atlantic. 
Mr. F. H. Evans, the well known “‘straight”’ pictorialist, 
and Mr. Tilney, the artist who, for many years, has been 
closely connected with photographic criticism, have 
crossed swords in the British Journal of Photography. 
In these bouts all goes well at first; but somehow, as 
the play gets faster, the buttons are apt to slip off the 
foils. But we have no concern with this, although 
our sympathies naturally are with the “straight” 
photographer, who undoubtedly and for very many 


years has demonstrated in his work what artists mean 
by pictorialism. To label Mr. Evans as the devotee 
of detail, and suggest that his vision is but that of the 
kinema, is, on the face of it, as absurd as it is false. 
Mr. Tilney’s mistake is evidently the usual one of the 
critic who must squeeze all workers into hard and fast 
classes with definite labels attached. The labels vary 
according to the convictions of the critic. Some love 
to castigate the “fuzzy school” while extolling “‘direct 
photography”’, and others can see pictorialism only in 
modern bromoil or ultra broadly treated processes. 
And so it goes on, photography meanwhile groping 
its way onward, leaving a litter of mistakes in the track, 
with here and there some work that will last. Unfor- 
tunately, we missed the beginning of the controversy to 
which we have referred, being out of England, and we 
must confess to having partisan leanings, for we are 
great admirers of Mr. Evans’ platinotype prints of 
architectural subjects—work that has been imitated, 
but, we think, never equaled for originality and truth 
of conception. From our writing-desk we can see one 
of these exquisite little prints hanging on the wall, 
where it has been our satisfying companion for the last 
fifteen years, and nothing would induce us to part 
with it. 

Before leaving Switzerland, we came across a monthly 
photographic periodical called Camera, published at 
Lucerne and which has been in existence only a short 
time. It is well got up and printed, and, besides the 
usual technical articles, has four pages of beautifully 
reproduced photographs on a thick cream paper. 
These illustrations are all full-page, and include ex- 
amples of the work of José Ortiz Echagiie of Madrid, 
Hugo Erfurth (Dresden), Gerhard sisters (St. Louis, 
U.S.A.) and M. Drtikol (Prague). Several of the 
reproductions are from bromoil and pigment originals, 
and the whole eight illustrations are well worth preserv- 
ing, for they represent very different schools of photo- 
graphic thought and technique. This is only the seventh 
number that has been published, and if the exception- 
ally high standard achieved so far is maintained, 
Camera will take first rank in European photographic 
pictorial publications. We have nothing to compare 
with it in England, and it hardly seems to our credit 
that a little country like Switzerland should so im- 
measurably outstrip us not only in skilful reproduc- 
tion, but in drawing together work of such outstand- 
ing merit and originality from different parts of the 
world. We have since seen a later copy of the paper 
and it was fully up to the earlier numbers. 

One has been used for so many years to the old, 
familiar inquiry of the English customs-officials— 
“Any tobacco, spirits or scent to declare?” that it 
was something of a shock to be asked about, to us, 
such a personal affair as a camera when we crossed 
from Switzerland lately. But camera-smuggling from 
Germany has apparently assumed: rather large pro- 
portions, as they can be bought very cheaply there, 
and recently two people were fined £44 at Dover for 
smuggling four cameras in with their personal luggage. 


By others’ faults wise men correct their own. 
Shakespeare. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 











Tue following are patents which are reported ex- 
clusively for the PHoto-Era MaGazine from the law- 
offices of Norman T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, 
Washington, D.C., from whom copies of any one of 
the patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents 
in stamps. The patents mentioned below were issued 
during the month of March from the United States 
Patent Office, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public. 

Process of Producing Multicolor Prints patent, 
number 1,446,754, has been issued to Henry Kohl of 
Boston, Mass. 

Tephan Morykwas of Hoboken, N.J., has received 
patent, number 1,446,762, on a Portable Dark Room. 

Patent, number 1,446,803, has been issued to Wilhelm 
Ludowici of Munich, Germany, on Magazine Plate 
Back for Cameras. 

John D. Elms of West Brighton, N.Y., assignor to 
Widescope Camera Company of Newark, N.J., has 
been issued a patent on a Lens Focusing Device, 
number 1,447,173. 

Patent, number 1,447,329, on a Method of Develop- 
ing Photographic Sensitized Films, has been issued to 
Ernest J. Sweetland of Montclair, N.J. 

A Photo-Reproducing Apparatus patent, number 
1,447,388, has been issued to Jakob Kalmanovitch of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Luman T. Thurber of Brookline, Mass., has received 
patent, number 1,447,444, on a Printing-Frame. 

Patent, number 1,447,475, on a Photographic 
Reflector, has been issued to Arthur T. Jones of Totten- 
ham, London, England. 

A Sensitized Photographic Element patent, number 
1,447,759, has been issued to Jens H. Christensen of 
Sollerod, Denmark. 

A joint patent has been issued to Ward H. Snyder 
and Frank F. Farkas of Chicago, Ill., on a Shutter- 
Controlling Mechanism patent, number 1,447,906. 

Fred G. Norman of Davenport, Iowa, has received 
patent, number. 1,447,955, on a Camera Bellows. 

1,447,972 is the patent number which has been issued 
to John J. Faber of Minneapolis, Minn., on a Film- 
Pack Holder for Cameras. 

A Photographic Developing-Tank has been invented 
by George F. Framjee, Palmerston North, New Zeaiand, 
assignor one-half to Albert Waterworth, Wellington, 
New Zealand. Patent, number 1,448,896. 

Leonard A. Levy and Abraham L. Landau are 
joint inventors of patent, number 1,448,456, on X-Ray 
Plate. Both inventors are from London, England. 

Patent, number 1,448,524, on a Printing-Frame has 
been issued to Thomas M. Copeland of Los Angeles, 
California. 

A Photographic Camera patent, number 1,448,526, 
has been received by Henry F. Dobbin. 

Wyatt R. R. Frye of Washington, D.C., has in- 
vented a Photographic-Printing Apparatus patent, 
number, 1,448,837. 

1,448,906, the patent number of a Film-Numbering 
Machine, has been issued to Jos. Altschuler and Deme- 
try Isnow of Los Angeles, California. 

Samuel Richards of Logan, Utah, has assigned one- 
half of his patent to Paul M. Paulson of Logan, Utah. 


The patent is on a Panoramic Camera, patent number 
being 1,449,295. 

Wilhelm Dieterle of Feuerbach, Germany, has been 
issued patent, number 1,432,542, on a Photographic 


Developer. 


One-Man Show of Francis O. Libby, F.R.P.S 


WE are glad to call attention to the one-man show 
given by Francis O. Libby, F.R.P.S., of Portland, 
Maine. This will be on exhibition at the Camera Club, 
New York City, beginning May 1, 1923, and is by spe- 
cial invitation. The public is admitted free. 


Your Business As Seen From the Outside 


Prope who earn their livings by photography, who 
spend virtually all their time in photographic studios, 
who actually think and live photography, are apt to 
imagine that the public knows as much about the 
inside of the studio as they do, says a writer in Studio- 
Light. Because they are so thoroughly familiar with 
everything connected with portraiture, they take it for 
granted that people outside are equally well informed. 

This is a mistake and photographers should do all 
in their power to remedy it. There are thousands of 


people who ought to be photographed—but they will - 


not go into a studio because the very idea is hateful to 
them. These people will tell you that they cannot 
bear the thought of having their heads screwed up in a 
headrest, their arms and legs twisted into all sorts of 
unnatural shapes, and to be told to look pleasant and 
stare into a lens that looks as formidable as a 6-inch 
gun might look to a young recruit. 

Quite a large number of sitters come into studios 
fully believing that they are going to endure that sort 
of thing. You cannot blame them. They have not 
been thinking, reading and talking photography during 
the past ten years; they have been interested in other 
things; they do not know that a great change has been 
made in photographic methods and that sitters are not 
now tortured as they were the last time they visited a 
studio. Photographers have never te’d them of these 
changes. The attractiveness of che modern studio 
has never been presented to unem. Many photogra- 
phers’ advertising still speaks of “skilled operators,” 
“modern apparatus,” and “up-to-date instruments” — 
talk that suggests surgery and gives readers “the 
shivers.” 

What a busy time photographers would have during 
the next seven months if every person in the country 
who hasn’t been photographed for ten years could 
be induced to give a sitting before the end of 1923. 
It would be easier to accomplish if people were aware 
of the attractions of the modern studio; if they were 
convinced that the old torture-chambers had been 
abolished and that it was now just as enjoyable to go 
to a studio as to go to any well-regulated business- 
establishment. 
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